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THE HOME OF WALTHER VON DER 
VOGELWEIDE. 


T has fared with Walther von der Vogelweide as with many 

another upon the roll of fame. Regarding his birth and 

his birthplace, his actual social status, his death, and his 
descendants, the muse of history is mute. 

In the absence of definite data, however, speculation has 
been rife, and with elaborate ingenuity has re-created from 
the shreds and tatters of sporadic references a characteristic 
and appropriate biography. 

Of what nature are these materials? 

Apart from the noble and imperishable monument of his 
poetic works, the meagre memorials of his existence and 
career may be quickly quoted. 

In Austria, as he himself says in one of his poems, in 
Austria he learned his art. 


“Ze Osterriche lernt ich singen unde sagen.” 
(L. W.! 32, 14.) 

At various castles and courts he appeared at various times 
as a transient guest, not always himself content, nor appar- 
ently always welcomed as he desired and deserved. 

Once at least he tarried, but briefly, at a monastery, that 
of Tegernsee, where, if any, purely aqueous was his enter- 
tainment, and humorous his expressed dissatisfaction. (L. w. 
104, 23.) 

According to a record discovered in 1874, he, the “Cantor 
Waltherus de Vogelweide,” received in the fall of 1203 the 
price of a mantle of pelt at the hands of Wolfger von Ellen- 
brechtskirchen, the Bishop of Passau, and later Patriarch of 
Aquileia. 

1 Lachmann’s and Wilmanns’s editions of Vogelweide. 
I 
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Evidently in his latter days he revisits his home, and is 
overcome by memories of the past, and by a longing to join 
in some impending crusade. His elegiac mood is voiced 
in the most pathetic and beautiful of his poetic strains. 
(L. W. 124, 1.) 

Another song from his lyre chants his entrance into the 
Holy Land, — whether he were an actual participant in a 
genuine crusade, or whether his assumed pilgrimage were 
but the inner vision of a common experience. (L. W. 14, 38.) 

As a gift from the Emperor Frederick II., he finally 
receives a small estate in fief as an asylum for his age; 
and in the Minster at Wirzburg a tablet in mediocre Latin 
commemorated his passing; while with his supposed burial 
place has been associated the pleasing legend which his 
name illustrates, and which Longfellow has gracefully nar- 
rated. 

Living, his verse had evoked from friendly and hostile 
witnesses alike the testimony of its keenness and its power. 
He dies, and his memory is praised by his disciples; while 
Hugo von Trimberg, a few decades later, sings: 


“ Hér Walther von der Vogelweide, 
swer des vergzez’, der tzt’ mir leide.” 


But his memory does fade, and apart from a bare mention 
of his name at the end of the seventeenth century in a cata- 
logue of the great masters of song, Walther’s fame seems 
wholly obscured.! 

When the study of his works began anew at the opening 
of this century, the curious investigator began also a search 
for evidence of Walther’s nativity and career. But, as we 
have seen, the historical record is of extreme scantiness, and 
the story of his life is quite dependent upon a series of non- 
sequiturs and inexhausted alternatives. Around nearly every 
detail of the narrative is clustered a group of varying conclu- 
sions amid which imagination may frolic, while the logical 
faculty may practise its acumen with a fascinating freedom. 


1 The feeble efforts of Goldast, Hoffmannswaldau, and Gleim, and the imper- 
fect collection of Bodmer, produced little effect. 
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When was Vogelweide born? For forty years or more, he 
says, he has duly sung of love. (L. w. 66, 27.) The song 
in which this phrase occurs cannot be dated, but unless the 
poet were too prematurely precocious, the line will yield him 
at least sixty years of life. 

When did he die? The latest date with which apparently 
he can be associated is presumably 1228. Certain other 
songs, which date themselves, evince such a maturity of 
thought and expression as evidently to belong to the poet’s 
middle life; and to this period would naturally belong also 
certain contemporary tributes to his fame in the writings of 
fellow-poets. The range of his probable birth varies then 
from about 1157 to about 1170. The date of his death is 
absolutely indeterminate. 

The place of his birth is apparently even more indeter- 
minable, and would involve primarily, not merely the correct 
interpretation of numerous passages in his writings, but 
would be further dependent on the accurate investigation 
and analysis of a variety of documentary testimony from the 
records of many localities in various centuries. These records 
begin at about the year 1200, and belong to lands as scattered 
as Wiirtemberg, Switzerland, Bavaria, the Rhinelands, Fran- 
conia, Saxony, Austria, the Tyrol, Styria, and Bohemia. 

Referring briefly to these records seriatim, we find that 
Stumpf’s Swiss Chronicles, written about 1550, mention a 
citizen of St. Gall named Hans Vogelweider. Into a later 
edition of the Chronicles, appearing several decades after the 
writer’s death, is introduced the mention of an old castle 
Vogelweide in the neighborhood with which the name of the 
famous Minnesinger was then assumed to be associated. A 
burgher family of Vogelweiders, to be sure, was there found, 
dating back to 1377; but the rich archives of the great © 
monastery at St. Gall apparently have no memoranda of 
such an earlier family, nor any mention of a Vogelweide 
castle. Here, then, we have the first non-sequitur. 

That the name Vogelwaid is also not uncommon in Wiir- 
temberg, and has been found in Styria dating back to 1368, 
has led in neither case to further disclosures. 
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King Ludwig of Bavaria, apparently by a royal ukase, in 
the absence of other authority, located Walther’s home upon 
the Rhine; and Wilhelm Grimm, identifying Vogelweide 
with Freidank, establishes from the poems of the latter 
Swabia as the common birthplace. 

A sixteenth century writer traces Walther’s origin to Meis- 
sen, but without betraying the source for his conclusions. 

In Upper Bavaria is a village called Feldheim; and a 
record of 1394 notes a “Walther von de Vogelwaid von 
Veldhein.”” But this is merely another illustration of the 
spread of the name, which may arise from the common voca- 
tion of bird-snaring, or, as Zingerle has indicated, from the 
custom prevailing in Bavaria and the Tyrol between the 
twelfth and ‘fifteenth centuries of naming children after 
famous poets or the heroes of epic song. Similarly, in 
almost every Southern State might to-day be discovered 
dusky namesakes of the Father of this Country. 

For Franconia bore witness, first, the gravestone to Wal- 
ther’s memory at Wiirzburg, no longer in existence, but 
visible up to the close of the last century, and mentioned 
as early as 1345. Wilhelm Grimm, indeed, once queried 
whether this stone were actually an osstbus monumentum, 
or merely a memorial tablet ; but the inscription is sufficient 
to establish at least a connection between Walther and Fran- 
conia. A Hof “zu der Vogelwaide” (and “zu der Fogil- 
weide ’’) is mentioned in the Cathedral archives at Wiirzburg 
in 1323. Whether this be the fief bestowed in 1220 by King 
Frederick, which once evoked from the poet such an outburst 
of gratitude (L. w. 28, 31): 


Ich han min léhen, al die werlt, ich han min léhen, — 


must remain undecided. We may, however, locate him near 
Wiirzburg in his later years; and if the attempt to date at 
1224 the poem describing the court diet at Nuremberg be 
successful, then the phrase “our native princes,’’ which Wal- 
ther there employs, must, from the context, it is urged, have 
reference to the Franconian representatives who were present. 
(L. w. 84, 14.) 
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And this inference that Franconia was his home may be 
further supported by the language of the well-known elegy 
which is so often cited as an indication of Walther’s birth- 
place; for Franconia, apparently, he had visited but infre- 
quently, and now we know he turns to it late in life. (L. w. 
124, 1.) 

It will not be necessary to quote more than the opening 
lines of this touching ‘“ swan-song”’ : 


Owé war sint verswunden alliu miniu jar ! 
ist mir min leben getroumet, oder ist ez war? .. . 
liut unde lant, da ich von kinde bin erzogen, 
die sint mir fromde worden reht als ez si gelogen. 


But such is the fate of the interpretations of Vogelweide, 
that so wise a commentator as Zarncke can see in this poem 
only a general reference to the conditions surrounding Wal- 
ther’s old age, common indeed to the despondent attitude of 
many an aged and world-weary soul; and urges that we must 
look elsewhere for proofs of Walther’s birthplace. 

And even the elegiac tone does not necessarily indicate, 
apart from the veiled reference to a certain papal bull, that 
the extreme limit of the poet’s life had been reached. Had 
we no further proof of Goethe's years than those tenderly 
reflective and mournfully retrospective lines afford which 
form the dedication of Faust, and contain the same final 
yearning for another land of promise, should we not incline 
to the belief that they were the offspring of his aged mus- 
ings, rather than an expression of his strong and sober 
maturity ? 

But Austria, too, demands a share in Vogelweide. 
Walther’s saying that in Austria he learned his art has been 
interpreted in diametrically opposite ways. Pfeiffer claims 
that the phrase excludes Austria as the land of Walther’s 
nativity. In Austria he learned his art. Therefore he could 
not be born there! For why should he take the trouble to 
state what would have been self-evident if Austria were his 
native land too? A unique parallelism is here cited from the 
verse of Reinmar von Zweter, who sings: 
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“Von Rine so bin ich geborn, 
in Oesterriche erwahsen; Béheim han ich mir erkorn.” 

Lachmann maintains, on the other hand, that as Walther 
had thus passed as an Austrian from the days of his youth, it 
would be useless to search elsewhere for his origin. Further 
evidence of this Austrian origin Lachmann, after the pattern 
of Agassiz’s fishbone, finds betrayed in the one dialectic 
form verwarren, for verworren (L. W. 34, 18), although it is 
admitted that this form is by no means exclusively Austrian, 
nor is it impossible to imagine that Walther’s language might 
have been colored by the environment of his youth. 

And finally the same poem which yields for Pfeiffer, too, 
such clear proof that Franconia was the home of ,Vogelweide, 
furnishes to Lachmann the best evidence that “our native 
princes”’ therein mentioned must have been the Austrian 
magnates who were present at the aforesaid Nuremberg diet. 
What is the point involved? A bit of medizval etiquette. 
Walther is asked about his experiences. At the Nuremberg 
diet, he says, the court was fair enough, but the minstrels 
went away empty handed. ‘Our native princes are so very 
courteous,” he adds, with an apparent touch of sarcasm, 
“that Leopold (of Austria) would have had to give alone had 
he not been a guest.’’ That is, the treating should have 
been done by the native Franconian princes, the hosts, while 
Leopold the Austrian, as a guest, was by medizval custom 
relieved from the burden, and evidently did not care volun- 
tarily to assume it. 

But no, says Lachmann, Walther’s meaning is that our .. 
Austrian “native princes” were of such a splendid type that 
Leopold would have been the only generous one had he not 
excused himself as a guest for being short (L. 200). Which 
reason is a shining illustration of the principle of /ucus a non 
lucendo. And, after all, as Wilmanns maintains (Leben W's 
60), at such a diet all were guests, and no one was obliged 
(yet any one was free) to treat ; although, on the other hand, 
G. Waitz intimates that the burden of entertainment often 
rested on the land (Verfg., vi, 345-346). The minstrel’s ex- 
pectation was therefore not unreasonable. 
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But meanwhile the same critic who at first ardently cham- 
pions the cause of Franconia became converted to the claims 
of Tyrol by a discovery which he soon after made in the 
land-register of an early duke of Carinthia who died in 1295. 
In this register is mentioned an estate Vogelweide which lay 
on the south slope of the Brenner; and not far off inquiry 
revealed the existence of a forest which to-day bears the 
names of Vorder- und Hintervogelweide. Three years later, 
in 1867, a local pastor announces that in Layener Ried, 
somewhat further south, there were two Vogelweider farms, 
the older of which might well be regarded as Walther’s home. 
The name Walther Vogelweider was found in the parish 
baptismal register for 1575, and a Stephlein von Vogelwayd 
was noted in a local record toward 1431; while in Bozen 
near by was discovered a Chonradus Vogelwaiderius de 
Eppiano in a record of 1302. 

Once more the old familiar passages were threshed through 
and their application to the Tyrolese locality elucidated. In 
Austria he merely learned his art. Why might he not then 
have been born in Tyrol as well as anywhere else? The 
elegy written on revisiting his home after long absence, 
might well apply to the valley of the Eisak rolling rapidly, 
well away from the known itinerary of his life. The crusade 
which he yearned to make, “the dear journey over sea,” 
would be that of 1227-28, for which, by the Brenner, he was 
directly on the way. The Tyrol was at that time a land of 
song; and in the manuscripts the poems of a whole group 
of contemporary Tyrolese bards have been confused with 
those of Vogelweide. 

The language of Walther’s poems, it was claimed, pre- 
sented dialectic peculiarities traceable to this part of the 
Tyrol; and by a course of argument which impresses one as 
far-fetched and somewhat finical, one writer, Domanig,! in- 
volving others in his train, even endeavored to establish a 
connection between two or three chance references in these 
poems to an imaginary good old pious hermit (A/ésenere, 
Klausner), and the Tyrolean town of Klausen (K/dsen). 


1 Der “ Klésenzre” Walther's von der Vogelweide. Paderborn, 1889. 
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These references occur as follows: In the most famous 
group of Walther’s Spriiche, dealing with the situation at the 
time of the strife between the rival emperors, about 1200, 
he pictures a hermit remote in his cell, bewailing the general 
disorder, lamenting the all too youthful Pope, and calling 
on God to aid Christendom. (L. W. 9, 35.) 


Ich hérte verre in einer klfs 
vil michel ungebeere : 
da weinte ein klésenzre, 
er klagete gote siniu leit, 
owé der babest ist ze junc: hilf, hérre, diner kristenheit. 
A little later his “aged hermit”’ sings a warning strain of 
the dangers of dissension. (L. W. 10, 33. 


Min alter klésenzere von dem ich s6 sanc, 
d6 uns der érre babest alsO sére twanc. 


Once again, after that, his “good hermit” raised a note 
of lamentation at the wrong example of the clergy. (L. w. 
34, 33+) 


Wen aber min guoter klésenzre klage und sére weine. 


And finally, in a poem describing Walther’s patient endur- 
ance of ill treatment, the poet protests in humorous contrast, 
that even.a hermit under such trying circumstances would 
find forbearance ceasing to be a virtue. (L. W. 62, 10.) 


Ein klésenere, ob erz vertriiege ? ich wene, er nein. 


The significance of this cloistered character and his pos- 
sible identity with various historic personages have given 
rise to an interesting controversy; while the attempt to 
identify the form of the name 4/ésenere with the patrial 
adjective derived from the place Klisen (or Klausen) has 
precipitated an etymological discussion of some length.! 


1“Der klagende Klausner, welcher mehrmals vorkémmt, bedeutet die vor- 
malige strenge Frémmigkeit im Gegensatze zu der nunmehrigen Ausartung des 
Geistlichen Standes.” (Uhland.) “ Der Klausner scheint lediglich eine allegorische 
Person zu sein.” (Simrock-Wackernagel.) ‘ Der Klausner ist fiir Walther das 
Bild des wahren Christentums, ein Idealbild, das der nach weltlicher Herrschaft 
ringenden Kirche gegeniiber gestellt wird. An eine bestimmte Person ist nicht 
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This identity, however, having been assumed, and the con- 
nection being apparently established, the zsthetic character 
of the poor K/ausner vanishes in the transformation. But 
the man of Klausen is next proven to be the poet himself, 
who is thus represented as engaged in a witless game of hide- 
and-seek with his own personality. But the temptation was 
too great thus to establish the nativity of the poet beyond 
peradventure. 

Stronger arguments than these, however, were those which 
had already spoken for the valley of the Eisak ; and the whole 
Tyrol began to rise in support of the attractive hypothesis 
which has perhaps at present the majority of champions, and 
Walther memorials were soon scattered all along the pass 
from Innsbruck to Bozen. 

In a Walther album, kept for pilgrim entries at the sup- 
posed Vogelweiderhof, a recent traveller has left some admoni- 
tory and suggestive lines in manuscript : 


Ob Walther von der Vogelweid’ 
An diesem Platz entsprungen, 
Das zu erweisen bis zur Zeit 

Ist Niemanden gelungen. 


Herr Walther von der Vogelweid’ 
War iiberall daheime 

Wo Vogelsang, wo schéne Maid — 
Das sagen seine Reime. 


Drum lasst die Zweifel unberiihrt 
Uns den Gelehrten schenken — 
Wer einen Hauch von ihm verspiirt, 
Der darf hier sein gedenken. 


zu denken.” (Wilmanns.) “Der Typus eines itiber den Parteien stehenden 
echten Christen.” (Vogt.) 

Among those who have attempted to identify the hermit are J. Grimm (“ohne 
Grund,” Wilmanns), who suggested Walther Mapes or Henricus Septimellensis; 
Opel, who names Bishop Conrad of Halberstadt; and I. V. Zingerle, whose can- 
didate is Ortolf II. of Saben. Karl Domanig, as is noted above, insists that the 
hermit is Vogelweide himself. W. Golther singularly enough appears to support 
this contention (Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, 19. April, 1890, Morgenblatt), 
which is combated vigorously by O. Behaghel (Germania, 1890, XXXv, 199) and 
repudiated by F. Vogt (Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, 1891, XXIII, 479). 
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But the learned doubts continue, and the last word has not 
yet been spoken, although the latest word comes to us from 
Bohemia, to which land the old master-singer jingle in 1697 
had already assigned Vogelweide. In the list of great bards, 
there mythically associated, he is described as follows: 


Der fiinfft Herr Walther hiess, 

War ein Landherr aus Béhmen gewiss, 
Von der Vogelweid war 

Schon. 


That Bohemia had found no brave backers sooner seemed 
to lie in the lack of any further corroborative evidence for 
this somewhat belated and isolated assertion. But in 1893, 
after Reidl and Wolkan in 1886 had started the chase,! a 
Bohemian scholar, Dr. Hermann Hallwich, emerges from the 
gloom of his investigations into the town records of Dux, a 
respectable little municipality in northwestern Bohemia, dat- 
ing back at least to the middle of the thirteenth century.” 

The book containing these records, and comprising entries 
between 1389 and 1739, was almost the only original docu- 
ment of the earlier period remaining in the whole neighbor- 
hood after the ravages of the Hussite hordes in the middle 
of the fifteenth century. Hallwich finds from the first year’s 
records the mention of a whole sheaf of Vogelweides, 
together with an important Vogelweider estate. By an in- 
genious line of argument he traces back the existence of 
this family and estate to the days of the Minnesinger 
Vogelweide. 

The way is now clear for the application to this region of 
the local allusions in Vogelweide’s poems; and under Hall- 
wich’s shrewd manipulation many lines seem marvellously to 
match the landscape. Even the famous elegy appears to fit 
better into this Bohemian framework than into any other 
environment previously described. But Hallwich generously 
forbears to urge his advantage, and insists not upon his Quod 
erat demonstrandum. 


1 See Germania, XXXI, 431. 


? Béhmen die Heimat Walthers von der Vogelweide? Prag, 1893. 
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This cautious reservation affords, however, no protection 
against the strictures of another German-Bohemian, the well- 
known biographer of Vogelweide, Anton Schénbach.! The 
gap between 1389 and 1200 cannot be bridged over, nor does 
he find historical ground for the existence of any German 
culture in that corner of Bohemia then. But, he exclaims, 
“should we regard Walther as a German-Czech half-breed!”’ 
And Schénbach rightly gives no credence to the anachronistic 
tradition of Wagenseil’s chronicle. The poetical landscape 
of Walther’s verse finds little favor either, when for it is 
sought a local habitation and a geographical name. And so 
once more the patriotic instinct must give way to critical 
acumen, and the verdict of not proven is pronounced. 

What further disclosures the voluminous and neglected 

municipal and ecclesiastical archival treasures of Prague 
may hereafter yield, is one of the uncertain chances of the 
future. In the meantime, another is added to the long roll 
of claimants for the honor of Walther’s birthplace. Patiently 
we must wait for the judicial answer which those archives, 
or mayhap some buried palimpsest, may yet afford. This 
remains one of the romantic quests of the scholar’s life, like 
the search for Columbus records in the Vatican or in Iceland, 
or for the lost manuscripts of Lessing’s or of Goethe's early 
: Faust. 
} The conclusion of the whole matter, then, is still incon- 
clusive. Vogelweide remains the possession of the entire 
German nation, not the property of any one poor province. 
Each city may erect his effigy, and claim him in spirit as its 
own. Already, indeed, has this been done in more than one 
locality; but nowhere perhaps with greater appropriateness 
than in the little mountain town of Bozen in the Austrian 
Tyrol. 

There in the market-place stands his noble statue. It has 
been erected on the extreme linguistic frontier, guarded and 
buttressed by an abrupt and sombre barrier of cliffs. Among 
them winds the mountain pathway over which once Roman 
armies passed, and where later the medizval caravans of 
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1 Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alterthum, 1895. Anz. 228-33. 
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trade, or bands of aspiring pilgrims, or the imperial proces- 
sions, moved upon their journey to the seductive and fateful 
Roman capital. 

Like a faithful Eckart, the imposing figure, standing by 
the highway to Canossa, seems still to give its warning, 
as of. yore the fearless original, a “Deutscher Sitte hohe 
Wacht,” uplifted a voice of admonition, and, as a German 
Ghibelline, flung defiance at the Roman tiara and at the 
ecclesiastical plunderers of Teutonic coffers. 

That warning may be construed to-day as issuing against 
the present increasing advancement up the southern slope of 
the Alps of Italian influence in state and church and lan- 
guage too. If it be so construed, the answering challenge 
is not far to seek. For by a curious, and perhaps intentional 
coincidence, there rises now near the former Italian boundary, 
less than a dozen leagues away in Austro-Italian Trient, the 
statue! of the grand and gloomy Tuscan, almost a contem- 
porary, who stood for the Empire against the Papacy, as did 
Walther; and if Vogelweide admonishes both Pope and 
Emperor of their duties and of the limitations of their 
powers, Dante, with equal fearless frankness, laments the 
temporal sovereignty of the Church. It is he, too, who in 
grief at the loss of the opportunity for redeeming Italy, con- 
signs to Purgatory the great Emperor and founder of the 
Hapsburg dynasty who scorned to wear the crown from 


Rome. 
Colui che pit: sied’ alto, ed ha sembianti 
D’aver negletto cid che far dovea, 
E che non muove bocca agli altrui canti, 
Ridolfo imperador fu, che potea 
Sanar le piaghe c’ hanno Italia morta, 


Si che tardi per altri si ricrea. 
Purg. Vu, 91-96. 


A fit spot, then, has also been chosen for this memorial 
of the exiled Florentine poet and patriot, upon Italian soil 
still held in pledge by a foreign conqueror. 


1 Dante’s monument was dedicated Oct. 11, 1896. The memorial to Vogel- 
weide was unveiled Sept. 15, 1889. 
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The twain were once homeless wanderers ; but while Flor- 
ence is now begging for the ashes of her great citizen whom 
formerly she spurned, many a !and has contended for the 
honor of marking Vogelweide as its own. And so, waiving 
all invidious interpretations of their political significance, let 
us hope that these two monuments may long abide as joint 
reminders that in this day of great material expansion, the 
intellectual life shall not be without material recognition. 


Horatio S. WuIreE. 
Cornett University, 
Iruaca, N.Y. 
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: MIDDLE ENGLISH -WO.-, -WO-. 


N his “Chaucer’s Sprache und Verskunst,’”’ 1884, p. 23, 
my lamented teacher, Professor ten Brink, said: 


“Schwanken zwischen 6 und 6 zeigen einige Worter, deren aus 
AE. @' entstandenem Vokal ein w vorhergeht, bzw. ging: we, two, 
so (desgl. natiirlich a/se) aus swa@, wahrscheinlich auch who aus hwo 
(AE. Awa). Das Adv. “ho hat bei Chaucer @ (AE. Aad) und 0 (ndd. 
tho) ; ob letztere Lautform auch in den Canterbury Tales vorkommt, 
lasst sich nicht streng erweisen. Weniger leicht erklart es sich, wenn 
go, obgleich nicht in den Canterbury Tales, zuweilen im 0-Reim 
vorkommt.”’ 


Referring to the language of Bokenam’s Legends (“ Engl. 


Stud.,” 1885, p. 223), A. Hoofe said : 


“Ae. @ nach cons. + mitlautendem w findet sich im reim mit dem 
aus ae. @ entstandenen laut, der sicher ein ganz geschlossenes 2, 
wenn nicht schon der high vowel w war: who (ae. Awa): fo (ae. 
t0) 3/401. two (ae. twa): two Pr. 125. do (ae. don) : two 8/982. 
so (ae. swa):do:to 1/316. also:doo 3/294. ... Wir diirfen 
demnach wohl annehmen, dass hier unter der einwirkung des 
vorher gehenden zw schon friih me. der laut mit der fortsetzung von 
ae. o zusammengefallen ist. Die reime mit diesen wOrtern und ae. @ 
sind also ganz rein. Bei a/oe und so ist im Ne. kein high vowel 
vorhanden. Dies erklart sich dadurch, dass in a/so der ton, der bei 
Bok. noch auf dem zweiten bestandtheil ruht, spater auf den ersten 
theil des compositums zuriicktrat, und nun das -so in nicht vollbe- 
tonter silbe in der weiterbildung gehemmt war. Das einfache so hat 
sich nach dem zweiten theil von a/so gebildet, oder aber es war, weil 
proklitisch gebraucht, ebenfalls nicht vollbetont, und der vokal wurde 
dadurch an der entwicklung zum high vowel gehindert. Es steht 


1] take the liberty of using in the quotations the same signs for quantity and 
for openness and closeness of vowel that are used in the rest of the article. 
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also nichts dem entgegen, fiir das me. so einen geschlossenen o-laut 
anzunehmen.” 


In his “History of English Sounds,” 1888, Henry Sweet 
treats the matter as follows (§ 695) : 


“6 after w became @ in IME. in most words, as in fwd, whd, womb, 
as shown by the MnE. pronunciation. w®d ‘woad’ is an exception.” 


And in his “Second Middle English Primer” he marks 
these words with 4. 

In 1890, having occasion to deal with the words, I came 
to the conclusion that both ten Brink and Sweet were mis- 
taken, and I alluded to a part of the subject in my “ Chaucer’s 
Pronunciation,” 1893, p. 21. 

In 1891, Kluge (‘“ Paul’s Grundriss,” I, p. 884) said: 


“ME. @ aus ae. @ nimmt nach w innerhalb der me. Zeit den 
geschlossenen 0-Laut an, der sich friihne zu # entwickelt, in who 
aus wh@ ae. Awa, in two aus (we ae. twa, swope aus swOpen ae. swapan; 
sowie in me. womb aus womb ae. wamb; wohl auch in wowe (ne. 
gespr. wi) fiir wewen' (ae. woyian) und in word (16. Jahrh. z) fiir 
me. ae. word ?' Vgl. ten Brink § 31. Doch ist im 16. Jahrh. noch 
die auf me. @ deutende 0-Ausprache iiberliefert fiir whom, woe, womb, 
woad, Ellis, 909.” 


From the fact that in his later books (“A New English 
Grammar,” 1892, § 804, and its two briefer forms) Sweet 
omits the statement as to the -zwé-words in the section corre- 
sponding to the one quoted above, I infer that he has modi- 


11 do not know why Kluge here assigns ME. ‘w6wen’ an open @; as for 
‘word,’ Sweet is right in giving it, as well as ‘bord,’ ‘ford,’ ‘hord,’ a close @ in 
Middle English (cf. HES., § 692 and the markings in, his 2d MEPr., ‘bord,’ 
Prolog 52, ‘hord,’ Truth 3, etc.). They @// show #@ in early Modern English 
(HES., p. 330); in ‘bord,’ ‘ford,’ and ‘hord,’ this # was lowered to @ by the 
following » + voiced stop (as happened later before final x in the English of 
Virginia and other parts of our South and in that of London, especially in Cock- 
ney English: yd(ur), pd(or), etc., cf. Sweet’s “ Primer of Phonetics,” § 200), 
and in the English of London and some other parts of the English-speaking world 
this d itself has been lowered to ¢ by the same agency, cf. also early MnE. miarn 
> morn and in London, etc., m?(7)n2 ‘mourn.’ In ‘ word’ the case was different :. 
the preceding high-back w prevented the following r from lowering the #, which, 
however, shortened after its cognate consonant w — thus, ward, which regularly 
became werd and later (in Southern England, our East and South, etc.) wad. 
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fied or abandoned his old position, though I do not know that 
he has anywhere made a statement to that effect. 

In an article on “Confusion between 6 and 6 in Chaucer’s 
Rimes” (Engl. Stud.,” 1895, p. 341) and in his “ The 6-vowel 
in English,” 1895, p. 56, Professor Bowen’s position is not clear. 
He speaks of /w@, sw, we as forming a category in which 


” 


w influenced the vowel, and in a foot-note (Engl. Stud.,” XX, 
p. 343) adds: “ The English word womb has been drawn into 
the same category,” and (in his book, p. 50) suggests that it 
“may have been influenced by the French word tomb.” On 
the other hand he regards ‘ woe’ as having departed from the 
category: “ Perhaps the already existing word woo (A. S. 
wogian) saved wa from experiencing a similar fate as who, in 
which event we should have had two words of like sounds, 
but of different meanings, which would necessarily lead to 
confusion.” (‘ Engl. Stud.,” XX, p. 342.) 

Finally, Morsbach, in his “ Mittelenglische Grammatik,” 
1896, p. 184, says: 


“ Wahrend bei lax reimenden dichtern 4 (= ae. 2) mit allen andern, 
kurzen und langen, offenen und geschlossenen 0 mehr oder weniger 
haufig im reim gebunden wird, findet sich bei streng reimenden 
dichtern allenthalben das aus ae. @ hervorgegangene 0 [a’] iiberwie- 
gend im selbstreim. Nur wo dem é ein w unmittelbar vorausgeht 
(welches spater schwindet), hat sich im verlauf des 13. jahrh. viel- 
fach ein geschlossener laut entwickelt, welcher teils durch reime mit 
[0], teils durch das ne. als [o]-laut erwiesen wird. Dies ist allen- 
thalben der fall bei s(w)0, als(w)d, #(w)o; doch haben s(w)d, 
als(w)o doppelte aussprache, geschlossene und offene, gehabt, je 
nachdem das betr. wortchen in satzbetonter oder satztieftoniger 
stellung sich befand. Die ne. aussprache [dv] beruht auf offenem 
me. laut im satztiefton. Geht dem w kein anderer konsonant 
vorauf, so scheint der offene laut erhalten zu sein, da worter wie 
wot (ae. wat), wo (ae. wa), wod (ae. wad), won (an. van) bei den 
sorgfaltigsten dichtern nicht mit [@] reimen. Einzelne ausnahmen 
sind nach den unten unter 3) angefiihrten fallen zu beurteilen ; vgl. 
auch die ne. aussprache mit [dw]. Stephen Hawes reimt so, aso 
und wo (ae. wa) nur mit offenem 0; vgl. Fuhr 34. Auch das pron. 
wo, who (ae. hwa), das im reim kaum belegt ist, hat demnach den 
[a°]-laut ; anders me. A(z)d [6]= ne. who [hi].” 
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It is clear not only that the statements of these various 
writers are more or less at variance with one another, but 
also that no one of them satisfactorily accounts for all the 
phenomena in the case, though Morsbach most nearly does 
so. We have three chief facts to consider: (1) That these 
words often rime with @; (2) That some of them often rime 
with 6; (3) That some of them have 6 in Modern English 
and others # It is the object of this paper to show that 
these phenomena are all in harmony with one another. 


I. 
Chaucer’s Usage. 


Let us enter upon the consideration of the problem from 
the point of view held by ten Brink, namely, the rimes in 
Chaucer. He assumed that when so, /wo, etc., rime with dé, 
6, etc., the rime is pure, that is, that so and ¢wo have 6. If 
this were true, we should expect to find that even in the 
poet’s best writings these rimes were frequent, while the 
riming of 76, dé, etc., with g@ and other words whose @¢ is 
unquestioned was much rarer. It will not be difficult to 
show that this is not the case. 

In a paper! that I read at the meeting of the Modern: 
Language Association at New Haven last winter IT made it 
clear, among other things, that Chaucer’s works reveal the 
fact that in the course of his literary career he improved 
decidedly in rime technique, the two extremes being marked 
by Zhe Book of the Duchesse and Trotlus and Criseyde. It 
is, therefore, evident that it would be folly to base inferences 
as to Chaucer’s language upon the rimes of Zhe Book of the 
Duchesse, etc., if the rimes of the 7rot/us and Criseyde would 
contradict them; in fact, it will hereafter be our duty in 
handling questions of this sort to use the Z7vot/us and Criseyde 
in preference to the rest of Chaucer’s works, unless it be 
some of the Canterbury Tales. My present statistics are, 

11 am forced to postpone for a time the publication of this study because I 


lack the time to complete it. Cf., however, Afodern Language Notes, 1896, 
Feb., p. 39. 
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therefore, drawn from the final 6-¢ rimes in 7Zyotlus and 
Criseyde. The rimes of the Canterbury Tales taken as a 
whole would prove my position with slightly less posi- 
tiveness. 

The words involved are: (1) two, hwo, s(w)o, and swopen, 
in which the w is crowded onto the vowel by a preceding 
consonant; (2) wo, wod, wot, wost, and womb, in which the 
w is initial. The first word needing consideration is so. The 
fact that this word had early lost its w in consequence of its 
usually occurring in weak positions leaves it at least an open 
question whether the w had an opportunity to affect the 
vowel. In the 7voi/us and Criseyde, ‘so’ rimes with — 


401,%01,= 0 2, 
alsQ 1, fwQ 11, we 14, = (w)Q 26, 
Fe 4, Pre 3» ag 2, gb 23, Ad 1, 701, 

me 11, nO 3, 407, = Q 55. 


That is, it rimes with original 46 but twice, 26 times with 
words having lost or retained zw before the @, and §5 times, 
or more than twice as often, with words whose @ is unques- 
tioned. With g@ alone it rimes about as many times as with 
all the (w)@ cases combined. That Chaucer's ‘so’ was any- 
thing else than s@ is, thus, simply out of the question, and I 
shall hereafter treat it as s@. It should be added that Sweet 
— differing here from ten Brink —recognizes this and prints 
the word with @ in his “Second Middle English Primer.”’ 
That this accords perfectly with the regular development of 
OE. @4 > ME. ¢ > MnE. 4, need hardly be mentioned. 

Of the remaining words, ‘wo and wo alone occur in rime 
in T. & C.; ‘wo’ rimes with — 


a01,t01, = wes 
tw 9, = “WE 9, 
S01, S7Q 2, ag0 2, 80.9, AQ 1, me 5, 

nQ 2, als@ 1, 5Q 12, tho 6, = ¢ 41. 


That is, it too rimes with original 6 but twice, with another 
-w@-word 9g times, and with undoubted @ 41 times. It rimes 
with another -z@-word no oftener than it does with g@, and 
not nearly so often as it does with sg. No unbiassed mind 
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would, under the circumstances, suspect ‘wo’ of having 6 
rather than, or along side of, @, even if ¢wo had 6, which we 
shall show it did not have. And when we consider that wo 
accords as perfectly with the normal development of OE. @ 
as any word in the language, it seems strange that it should 
be necessary to prove that it had @ in the standard language 
in ME. times: 


OE. stan da wa 
ME. ston a 20 
MnE. sfon(e) do(e) wo(e) 


~ 
~! 


To come now to fwo, whose MnE. (or ww) is largely 
responsible for this whole discussion, we find that it rimes 
with — 


@d61,t01,= 0 2, 
Se 1, Sr 2, agd 1, $0.9, me 4, nO 1, 
als@ 2, 50 8, we.9, = 0 37. 


That is, it rimes with 6 twice and with @ 37 times. As the 
strophes demand sometimes a rime of two words and some- 
times one of three, it is interesting to consider the rime- 
groups as well as the individual rimes. We then find that 
‘two’ occurs in 24 rime-groups and in only one of them does 
it rime with 6, namely: ¢w@: dd: 7%6, Bk. II, St. 24. That 
this is no oftener than other words with ¢ rime with 6 may 
be seen from the following table : 


In 24 chances “w@ rimes with a1 time = 54, 
“ 42 " (a)g@ “ « “ 2 times = x4, 
“« 16 - tho “ « “1 time = yy, 
a 70 “ « 2 times = 7, 
“ = “ 50 as « “ 4 times = ;- 


Oddly enough, “w@ happens to rime with 6 less often than 
the other words do. In the whole poem there are but § (or 
at most 6) other cases of the impure rime final -@:-6 — 


Bk. I stanza 11, Appollo : do: go, 
” . 78, to: wd, 
4 . 119, 20 : WO: $0, 
a 4; th: 80: do, 


* + 114, do : aga: $d. 
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From here on the poet absolutely avoids such a rime, for the 
one in Bk. IV, 154 (¢é:5@), should not be counted.! It will 
be noticed that the rime /w@:dd:/0 occurs along with the 
other impure rimes and without question is to be explained 
in no other way than they. 

Morsbach doubts the occurrence of wo in rime in Middle 
English ; I find it riming with ¢ in — 


The Reeves Tale, 380, A., 4300, wh@: fw9, 
The W. of B. Prolog, D., 692, whQ@: md, 


Gower’s C. A. VII, 8, whe: fo, 
“ “OS VIII, 3s who : bé, 
“ Chaucer’s Dream,” 1307, whe : 0. 


But I have not been able to find a single case of its riming 
with 6 in any southern (see p. 22) poem. 

I have no note of the occurrence of wé@¢ or wést in rime in 
T.& C. It happens, however, to occur in rime in the Cauter- 
bury Tales 13 times and invariably rimes with words having @. 

wod, being a technical word, does not occur in rime in 
T. & C. or the C. T., or anywhere in Chaucer, so far as I 
know. There is, however, no difficulty about the word, for 
its development is perfectly normal : 


OE. gad wad 
ME. god wod 
MnE. go(a)d wo(a)d 


I do not know that womé appears in rime in Chaucer. I 
find it, however, riming with @ in other ME. texts: 


wombe : lgmbe, Robt. of Gl., p. 280 and 369. Reprint of Herne, 1810. 
wombe : honde, Signa ante Judicium, 37, Anglia III, 534. 

wombe : bronde, Arthur and Merlin, younger version, 1120, p. 345. 
wombe : home, Barclay’s “Ship of Fools,”’ Edinburgh ed., 1874, p. 178. 


1 It occurs in the passage, from Boetius, on predestination and free-will, which 
I showed, in the paper above referred to, to be inferior in the technique of rime 
and verse to the rest of the poem, and so, doubtless, of earlier workmanship. 
When Chaucer was occupied in rendering the “ Boetius ” into English, he probably 
tried his hand at putting some portions of it into verse, and later inserted this in 
the 7rotlus and Criseyde. 
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And as the word is given an o by Salisbury (who had an 
wu in do and #) as late as 1547 (Ellis, E. E. P. III, p. go9), 
there can be no question that it had @ in Chaucer’s pronun- 
ciation. 

In short, not only have we no evidence that w had changed 
a following @ to 6 in Chaucer's pronunciation, but all the 
evidence that we possess goes to prove that his @ was unaf- 
fected by a preceding w. 

All this is so evident that it seems useless to say more 
about it; still, I cannot refrain from suggesting to the lover 
of Chaucer that he run through a marked text, like that in 
Sweet's “Second ME. Primer,” and change the 6 of ¢wo to 
@ where it occurs in rime, for example, in the “ Pardoner’s 
Tale”: 

atwo:me 31, 
two:sa 168, 
alsQ: two 241, 
two:alsQ 247. 


If he is a true lover of the poet, he will, I am sure, join me 
in a feeling of satisfaction at having relieved his author of an 
undeserved reproach. 


II. 
A New Rime-Test. 


The question now arises: To what extent was Chaucer's 
usage representative of ME. usage generally? As stated 
above (p. 14), Hoofe (Engl. Stud.,” 1885, VIII, 223) has 
shown that in the Suffolk dialect of 1443, as reproduced 
in Bokenam’s Legends, fwo, who, so, and a/so rime with 
dé and ¢6 and not with g@, f@, fra, etc.; and Pabst (“Die 
Sprache . . . des Robert von Gloucester,” diss., Berlin, 1889, 
§ 4) refers to a similar state of things in the West. These 
facts led me to suspect that the general Midland usage in 
this matter might be different from that of the South (includ- 
ing London). In order to determine this, I took those ME. 
texts whose geographical position is fairly well known, and, 
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selecting such as maintain well the distinction between dé, 
6, etc., and g@, /@, etc., I examined them to see whether the 
-(w)o- words rimed with dd, #0, etc., or with g@, fg, etc. My 
anticipation was fully substantiated. Those texts that were 
known to be of Midland origin showed 6 in fwo, who, and so, 
while the Southern texts showed @. For example, in the 
South we have with /w@, wie, and sg: Chaucer, Gower, 
Arthur and Merlin, Octavian (A), Launfal, Libeaus Desconus, 
The Owl and the Nightingale, and later, Skelton, Drayton, 
etc. In the Midland we have with /¢wd, wd, sd: (West) 
Robert of Gloucester, the Legends in Ms. Liud., 108, Bodl. 
(EETS., 1887), St. Quiriac (Vernon Ms.), Finding of the 
Cross (Ashm. Ms., 43, Bodl., etc.), (north-east) Havelok the 
Dane, (southern Lincolnshire) Robert Manning, (Norfolk) 
Capgrave’s St. Katherine, (Suffolk) Bokenam’s Legends, and 
later, Bale, (Cambridgeshire) Lydgate,! (southern East Mid- 
land) Genesis and Exodus, etc. Lack of time and of available 
texts prevents my determining this -wd- belt with exactness. 
At present it appears that the territory agrees pretty closely 
with what is generally denominated the Midland, but its 
southern boundary is more nearly parallel with the southern 
coast of England and so includes Gloucestershire and excludes 
London and other territory usually counted as East Midland 
or as borderland of the Midland and the South. It should 
also be observed that a number of texts that are now called 
Midland texts also show @ in the words in question, but they 
are invariably such texts as are in the northern borderland 
and about which there is more or less strife as to whether to 
put them on one side of the border or on the other. This 
applies to Athelstan, A Dispute between the Body and the 
Sowle, Amis and Amiloun, Horn Child and Maiden Rimnild, 
The Paraphrase of the Seven Penitential Psalms, Sir Cleges, 
Octavian (B), etc. The far Northern texts show, of course, 2, 
and I do not know to what extent the southerly Northern 
texts with @ represent a real @ or only a Southern spelling 
for @ In some cases, for example, “A Dispute between 


1 Lydgate is careless in his rimes, but a close study of them shows that he had 
twd, whd, sd. 
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the Body and the Sowle,”’ we may have a true Midland text 
that is younger than the Ormulum and so has @<4, but 
is older than the change from -w@- to -wé-, which may have 
taken place half a century later in the East than in the 
West. 

As is well known, most of the criteria of Midland dialect 
are of a negative character, that is, they consist in the lack 
of distinct Northern and Southern peculiarities. The -2w9-w0- 
rime-test, on the contrary, now furnishes us with a positive 
criterion. When the extent of the -wdé-territory has been 
more exactly determined, the chief use that will be made of 
the new rime-test will, of course, be the determination of 
the location of poems whose geographical position is still 
unsettled. But it will also aid in determining questions of 
authorship. No poem with numerous final-o rimes that was 
written by Chaucer, Occleve, or Lydgate, could now be 
ascribed to one of the other two. For Chaucer has /7v@, wh, 
s@, and Lydgate has ¢wd, whd, sé, while, as I shall show in 
the next section of this paper, Occleve has ¢wé but whé and 
s@. Tempting as these studies are, other engagements will 
prevent my prosecuting them, and I shall hail with pleasure 
whatever use my fellow-workers in English may make of the 
new rime-test. 

I shall myself mention but one such case, which happened 
to come under my eye. The Legends edited by Horstmann 
for the EETS., 1887, are written almost entirely in a West- 
ern -wé-dialect, some of the legends being by a writer (or 
writers) very fond of final-o rimes, and some by a writer 
(or writers) quite sparing in their use. That these writers 
have incorporated certain writings of others is not unknown, 
so especially the Magdaiene legend (* 66). The final-o rimes 
in this are remarkable for their impurity, and stand in strik- 
ing contrast to those of the neighboring legends. I do not, 
however, know that it has been observed that of the Legend 
of St. Beket the first 202 lines, treati ig of the parentage of 
Beket, are by a different hand from tne rest of the legend. 
The writer rimes -wo with @, and is not very careful with 
his rimes. 
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Il. 
The History of the Influence of w on a following @. 


It remains for me to trace the history of the influence of 
w on a following @ It is evident that the w-modification 
began very early in the Midland and that it took place only 
when the w was crowded by an initial consonant, hence in 
two, hwo, swo, and doubtless swopen; for example, in Boke- 
nam's Legends — 

two: thertO, p. 4, 125, 
dd: to: who, p. 64, 399; 
to: who, p. 64, 403, 

also : onto, p. 151, 1004, 
$0: dd, Pp. 113, 444. 


But in the earliest texts that I have observed, the w had 
already become silent in swd because the word usually 
occurred in weak positions (cf. MnE. answer, etc.). Hence 
we have early in the thirteenth century (for example, in 
“Genesis”’ and “ Exodus’’) for Midland forms /wé, whd, sé. 
These thus joined dé and / and, under like conditions, 
developed as they did. In stressed positions we should 
expect in early Modern English: ¢(zw)#, (w)im, si, dia, and Ci. 
The earliest record we possess of MnE. pronunciation happens 
to be that furnished by the Welsh orthography of a Hymn 
to the Virgin (Phil. Soc. Trans., 1880-81, *35), of about 1500, 
followed half a century later by the dictionary and pamphlet 
of the Welshman, Salisbury. These give us /#, hit, sd, dit, ti. 
The forms sé and ¢#@ (= ‘to’) are due to the frequent occur- 
rence of the words in the weak position. When the normal 
stressed form had 6, the weak form had d; it is evident that 
at this stage of the development of Midland English the 
weak form of ‘so’ prevailed, and thus the strong form *s# 
does not appear, but in its place the lengthened weak form, 
hence sé.1_ In the case of ‘to’ the stressed form /6 regularly 

1 In just the same way the old strong form of ‘you,’ riming with ‘thou,’ for 


example, in Heywood’s works (1562) and still allowed by Cooper (1685), began 
to yield to the weak form 7# early in the sixteenth century (Skelton, about 1500, 
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became ¢# (the form in the Hymn to the Virgin), whose 
weak counterpart /# is the form given by Salisbury.! In his 
notes on the Hymn to the Virgin (Phil. Soc. Trans., 1880-81, 
*35), Ellis calls attention to the fact that the English of these 
Welshmen must have been that of the adjacent English 
territory ; but this, as we have seen, was -zwé-territory. We 
need, therefore, no longer be surprised to find ¢# for ‘two’ 
and ## for ‘who’ only a hundred years after Chaucer said 
two and whe; for these Western forms, ¢# and /#, are 
descended, not from the London /w@ and wh@ of a little 
before 1400, but from the West Midland ¢wé and w/é of 1250 
or earlier. 

Turning now to the English of London, we found that all 
the words in question still had @ in Chaucer’s speech. That 
is, in the South the w had not begun to affect the following 
@ for some 200 years after it had done so in the Midland. 
But the w in ‘swo’ had, so far as we can judge, fallen out 
in the South about the same time that it had in the Midland, 
and, thus, there was no w in this word at the time that w 
in ‘two’ began to affect the following vowel in the South. 
We, therefore, do not expect ME. s@ to develop otherwise 
than g@, etc., did, and we find it does not. In the case of 
tw we naturally expect a rising of the @ to 6 before other ¢’s 
(that is, those that were not preceded by a consonant + zw) 
rose to 6. And this we find in the speech of Chaucer’s pupil 
and immediate successor Occleve, who regularly rimes ‘two’ 
with dé and #6, but continues to rime s@ and wh@ with ge, /9, 
re, etc. We may thus date the change of ¢w@ > ¢wé in 
standard English at about 1400. From that time on, we 
find it riming with ‘do,’ ‘to,’ ‘sho(e),’ etc. In just the same 
rimed ‘ you’ with ‘ Jew’ as well as with ‘now’), and this weak 7# when stressed 
became j#, oddly enough the very sound the strong form had in Middle English 
(Sweet, “ New English Grammar,” § 1080). 

1 We still have similar diversity in Modern English: generally the strong 
form 4 prevailed and became ¢#, and we now say /# in stressed positions and /# 
or /2 in weak positions; but in some parts of England (for example, Yorkshire, 
Lincolnshire, Lancaster, etc.) and America (for example, Georgia, Florida, etc.), 
one may still hear # as the strong form and “# as the weak. Indeed, Kluge 


(P’s. Gr., I, p. 885, 3) has called attention to the fact that the weak position is 
responsible for OE. /6 rather than */4#, cf. c# ‘cow’ < 40, etc. 
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way, OE. swapan, ME. swepen > swope(n) > swip, though 
the word happens to be rare in literature.’ 

But we have long to wait before we find ‘who’ riming with 
‘do,’ ‘to,’ etc. In the so-called “ Chaucer's Dream”’ it rimes 
with ‘go,’ 1307. Skelton, about 1500 (Dyce ed., 1843, p. 51), 
rimes it with p/acebo, but he always rimes final Latin -o with 
‘go,’ ‘fro,’ etc., never with ‘do,’ ‘to,’ etc. In 1568 Smith 
gives ‘whom’ oa not #. And in “Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” 
1575, we find the rime ome :whom twice (D. & H., III, 3, 
219 and IV, 2, 232). In 1580 Bullokar gives ‘who’ as whi, 
and in 1594 Kid (Cornelia, D. & H., V, 235) rimes ‘whom’ 
with ‘come,’ that is, # with # In 1613, Drayton in his 
Poly-Olbion rimes ‘who’ with 6 twice (‘show,’ 22, p. 58; 
‘so,’ 27, p. 135. Spenser Society’s ed.) and with # once 
(‘doe’ = ‘do,’ 22, p. 60). Gill in 1621 gives ‘who’ as w/# and 
‘whose’ as wiz, and recognizes both 6 and @ for ‘whom.’ 
Cooper in 1685 and Jones in 1701 give ham. 

Parallel with the change of wid and whém to wht and 
whim was the change going on in ‘womb.’ In Middle 
English and early Modern English the word rimes with 
words havit 
839-40). 


wombe : lombe, about 1300, Robt. of Gl., p. 280 and 369. Reprint 


1g @, which gradually changes to 6 (Sweet, HES., 


of Herne, 1810. 
wombe : bronde, Arthur and Merlin (younger), p. 345, 1120. 
wombe : honde, Signa ante Judicium, Anglia III, p. 534, 37. 
wombe : home, 1509, Barclay’s Ship of Fools, Edin. ed., 1874, p. 178. 


The first indication of # is in the rimes — 

womb : thumb, 1537, Thersites, D. & H., I, 416. 

wombe : tomb, 1557, Collier’s Tottle’s Misc., p. 221 and 230. 

Smith in 1568 still gives 0, but we continue to find w#-rimes: 
womb : doom, 1575, Appius and Claudius, D. & H., IV, 115. 

wombe :dombe, come, become, about 1594, Constable, London ed., 


1859, p. 54- 
wombe : tomb, 1595, Barnfield, Arber ed., 1882, p. 79. 


1 Sweet derives ‘sweep’ from ME. sw@fen (HES., p. 341) instead of swépen; 
Skeat has it correctly. 
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And in 1663 Butler gives the word as wim, as does Cooper 
in 1685, Buchanan in 1766, etc., down. A late straggler is 
Dyche who in 1710 still gives the word as wém. 

When we consider that ‘two’ parted company with the 
@-words by 1400, while ‘who’ did not do so until 200 years 
later, it is absurd to consider the cases as parallel, that is, to 
suppose that the change was in both words due to w pre- 
ceded by another consonant (as, on the other hand, it cer- 
tainly was when Midland /w@, hw@, swe > twd, hwo, s(w)d). 
In fact, we know that the 4w or wi had long ceased to be 
h + w and had become voiceless w (Sweet, HES., § 725, 973). 
We should, therefore, under like conditions, no more expect the 
vowel in ‘who’ to be affected by the initial voiceless w than 
that the vowel in ‘wo’ should be similarly affected, which it 
surely was not. When we observe, however, that the change 
of 6 to # takes place in ‘who,’ ‘whom’ about the same time 
that it does in ‘womb,’ we naturally look for a similar cause. 
This I find in the # of ‘womb’! and ‘whom.’ The initial 
w and wh require, of course, both the lip and the tongue 
position of # while the following m makes it necessary to com- 
pletely close the lips immediately after sounding the 0. Under 
these circumstances it would be almost impossible to maintain 
the o-position of the lips between these two more rounded 
positions. There was thus developed an 6 with the rounding 
of #, which was, naturally, heard as # and so reproduced and 
handed down. How great an influence the following m must 
have had upon 6 may be seen from the fact that, aided by 
the w-like tongue position of ¢, it succeeded to some extent in 
raising the 6 of ‘comb’ to #; thus, in 1701 Jones gives ‘comb’ 
as kim, as does also “The Expert Orthoepist” in 1704 (cf. 
Sweet's HES., p. 291), and in his ‘‘Grammatica Anglicana,” 
2d ed. 1736, Arnold gives both dm and kiim (Lowisch, “ Zur 
Englischen Aussprache,” 1889, p. 64). 

That ‘who’ and ‘whose’ may have been, to some extent, 
affected by ‘whom’ is not impossible; still, there are some 

1 This explanation was suggested to me as to ‘womb’ by Prof. O. F. Emerson, 


and accords with Sweet’s explanation of the retention of # in ‘room,’ ‘stoop,’ 
‘droop,’ HES., § 829. 
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reasons for doubting it. Of the three forms, ‘whom’ is the 
rarest, at Shakespear’s time not over 18 %.! Moreover, as 
may be seen from the citations above, the change appears to 
have taken place in ‘who’ and ‘whose’ earlier than in ‘whom,’ 
at least to have become established in them sooner. This 
suggests a difference in the use of ‘who’ and ‘whose’ on 
the one hand and of ‘whom’ on the other. An examination 
of Shakespear’s usage reveals the fact that, at the time in 
question, ‘whom’ occurred in weak positions about 40 times 
in a hundred and was stressed 60 times; while ‘who’ as an 
interrogative is weak 60%, and as a relative 80%, and 
‘whose,’ both as relative and as interrogative, is weak 90 %. 
Moreover, ‘ who’ and especially ‘ whose’ usually occur in the 
very weakest position, that is, just before a heavily stressed 
word. Under such conditions it is not easy, in a language 
having strong stress-accent, to modify the tongue- and lip- 
positions (assumed for the initial sounds of the weak word) 
in such a way as to correctly articulate the final sounds : they 
are, therefore, apt to shorten, to assimilate partially to the 
preceding sounds, or to entirely disappear. The vowel in 
the weak forms in question regularly became short, that is, 
short high o (cf. the similar 0 in German ‘so schén,’ ‘ sogleich,’ 
etc.). Being short, the vowel was still more exposed to the 
influence of the high-back wi and was thus raised to the 
u-position. When the word was stressed, the vowel of 
the weak form was lengthened: (w)/#, — just as weak ‘you’ 
jit became strong 7# (cf. footnote, p. 24, above) ; but the weak 
hii is still the more common form. 

In these varied ways it came about that by 1600 Southern 
‘two,’ ‘who,’ ‘so,’ and ‘swoop,’ had caught up with their Mid- 
land cousins; and, thus, the diversity of usage that it was 
one of the objects of this paper to present had come to an end. 

The other words involved in this question, namely, ‘ woe,’ 
‘woad,’ and ‘wot,’ have passed on regularly to 6. In ‘ wot,’ 
however, as in ‘hot,’ the a became short before the ¢ because 

1 These and the following statistics as to the use of who, whose, and whom, I 


owe to the members of my class in the History of the English Language, who 
have collected them from thirty of his plays. 
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it always stood in a closed syllable, as I have shown else- 

where.! The word regularly rimes with ¢@ in Middle English, 

for example, 

wost: gost, Owl and Nightingale, XI, 48, Percy Society. 

wost: gost: mst: dost, St. Bernard’s Lamentation on Christ’s Passion, 
37, P- 299- 

wole : smote, Gower’s C. A., II, 189. 

w0te : hote, id., II, 225. 

wot: hot, id., III, 297. 

and as stated above, 13 times in the Canterbury Tales. The 

shortening in ‘wot’ and ‘hot’ seems to have begun about 

1550, for from this time on we find them riming with ‘not,’ 

‘ got,’ etc. 

God wot: not, 1557, Jacob and Esau, D. & H., II, p. 204, 260. 

wot: pot, id., p. 223. 

hot: pot, id., p. 218. 

hote : not, Tottle’s Misc., Collier’s ed., p. 190. 

God wot: not, Wyatt, id., p. 103. ° 

God wot: got, Grimald, id., p. 142. 

God wot: got: lot, Churchyarde’s Chippes, Collier’s ed., p. 24, 59. 


To sum up, zw affected a following ME. ¢, MnE. 6: 

I. In the Midland at a very early period, but only when 
crowded onto the vowel by an initial consonant: ¢w@, Awé, 
swe, and swepfen; in these the @ was thereby changed to 4, 
and thenceforward shared the lot of other d's; 

II. In the South — 

1) About 1400, under the same conditions as in the Mid- 
land; but by this time only ¢w@ and sw@pen belonged to the 
category and suffercd change of @ to 4; 

2) When all @’s had become @ by free change, -wd- > -wi- 
between 1550 and 1600: 

(a) Before the labial m: ‘womb,’ ‘whom’ ; 

(6) In words that usually occur in the weak position 
(through J > #): ‘who,’ ‘ whose.’ 

In ‘who,’ ‘whose,’ ‘whom’ and in ‘two,’ the consonant w 
disappeared in the vowel x, as it did in other words, In 


1 Michigan University Record, April, 1891. 
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‘who,’ etc., and in ‘whoop’ and its derivatives, the difference 
between the voiceless wh and the # was more noticeable 
than the similarity was, and this led to the neglect of the 
lip-rounding of the wf, which thus became an /4 with more 
or less of the tongue position of the following vowel, as usual 
with initial & In ‘(w)ooze’ the case is different: words of 
this type (cf. ‘woo,’ ‘womb,’ ‘ wound’) require the w after a 
vowel but not after a consonant (cf. Brugmann I, § 117, 153). 
Most of them frequently occur after a vowel: the nouns after 
‘the,’ ‘a,’ ‘any,’ ‘every, etc.; the verbs after ‘he,’ ‘she,’ 
‘we,’ ‘you,’ ‘they,’ etc., and the w is thus maintained. But 
the verb ‘(w)ooze,’ because of its peculiar meaning, rarely 
occurs except after ‘it,’ ‘is,’ ‘was,’ ‘has,’ ‘ will,’ etc., or nouns 
like ‘blood,’ ‘juice,’ etc., for example, ‘it’s oozing out,’ ‘it 
oozed out,’ etc. In this way the w disappeared ; and in just 
the same way it disappeared in ‘two,’ ¢(w)#, cf. the same 
loss in primitive Germanic, Brugmann I, p. 160, and in Latin 
equos > ecuus > ecus, etc., Brugmann I. § 172, 2; see also 
157. On the other hand, the only word I know of that in 


wr 


early Modern English began with #, namely ‘oof,’ occurred 
so frequently after another vowel — ‘the oof’ —that an hiatus 
w was developed, and the word became ‘woof.’ The associ- 
ated words ‘warp’ and ‘weave’ may have aided this, but it 
is significant that they were powerless until the ME. é had 
become MnE. @. 

GeorGE HeEmpL. 


UnIveRSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
ANN ARBOR 


I see that Sievers has just (PB. XXII, 255) discovered a w-test for Old 
English, namely Midland (and Kentish) weoru/d: Saxon and Northern woruld. 
‘Though his position needs no strengthening, it may not be amiss to add to his cita- 
tions for late West Saxon: Alickling Homilies with 66 worold: 2 weorold (weorola- 
lice 199, 36 is manifestly a slip for weordlice); and AByrhtferd’s Handbok with 
11 worold: no weorold. That Sievers is right in assigning the four ¢o-forms in 
H. Ms. Cur. Past. to the copyist is made the more likely by the fact that the 
H. Ms.’s man oder god Bisse weorolde evidently contains an addition as over 
against the C. Ms.’s, xan oder god; and that two of the remaining ¢o-forms adjoin 
other ¢o-words and so are, in all probability, mere slips: Sonne deos weorld 31 / 22, 
disse weorlde freond 421/34. Similarly, of the two exceptions in the Alickling 
Homilies, one is ondweardan weorld 35/31. 1 suppose Sievers’ “ Die Chronik 
aber hat nur we” is a slip for “ Orosius,” etc.; Plummer cites only one case in 
the Parker Ms.: woru/de, p. 118. —G. H. 
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SHAKSPERE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


N estimating the seventeenth century’s appreciation of 

Shakspere, we are accustomed to ascribe too much impor- 
tance to the literary criticism of that time, while another 
witness, one whose voice is as weighty, and in fact decisive, 
as it is unmistakable, has not yet been accorded adequate 
attention. The subject of our present study, then, is the 
stage history of Shakspere’s plays during the seventeenth 
century. 

With regard to my sources and authorities, I have to 
say that, whenever possible, I have consulted the original 
documents, either in facsimile or reprints. My conclusions, 
therefore, are chiefly my own. As the original documents, 
however, are often inaccessible, I have found it convenient to 
refer to Fleay, whose works (Life and Work of Shakspere ; 
History of the London Stage, 1559-1642) are important and 
valuable. But I have referred to him only when I know 
from my own investigation that he is correct, for his volumes 
are a curious jumble of facts, misstatements, and conjectures 
treated as facts. (Cf. Englische Studien, XVIII, pp. 111-125, 
where Professor Boyle of St. Petersburg pays his respects to 
Mr. Fleay.) 

Other authorities, easily accessible and thoroughly reliable, 
are : 

Pepys’ Diary, edited by Lord Braybrooke, with additions 
by Rev. Mynors Bright. 

Genest’s History of the Drama and Stage in England from 
1660 #o 1830, volumes | and 2. 

Malone's Variorum of 1821, volumes I to 3. 

Henslow’s Diary is, so far as I know, edited only by J. P. 
Collier, and therefore is possibly unreliable. 

By the term seventeenth century, I mean, of course, the time 
from Shakspere's first appearance in London to 1699; and 
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it is convenient to divide this into two periods, one ending 
with the closing of the theatres in 1642, and the other begin- 
ning in 1660 and ending in 1699. 

For the period before 1642, a very few general statements 
will suffice. Although we know the names of at least a dozen 
London theatres, and of as many companies, the task of tracing 
Shakspere’s plays is much simplified by the fact that there 
were never more than five companies playing in London at 
the same time, and farther, that, so far as we know, only one 
company ever produced a Shaksperian play. This company 
was known until 1588 as Leicester’s; from 1588 to 1594 as 
Lord Strange’s; from 1594 to 1603 as the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s ; and from 1603 to 1642 as the King’s. But as Shaks- 
pere wrote only for this company, and acted only in it, we 
may call it Shakspere’s. 

Obviously, if we could know of all the performances of 
Shakspere’s company, we should know precisely how often 
Shakspere’s plays were given by that company, though we 
should still need to know the relative popularity of Shaks- 
pere’s company. We know that performances ceased when- 
ever the plague deaths in the city rose to twenty per week, so 
that the bills of mortality furnish a tolerably accurate record 
of when the theatres were closed. We know further, that 
after 1603, public performances were prohibited on Sunday 
(Malone, 3, 146), and, without special permission, on Wednes- 
days and Fridays in Lent (20., 3, 153). 

So far, the facts seem to make the task of tracing Shaks- 
pere’s plays very easy, but we shall see that our positive 
information is too scanty to justify me in drawing many final 
conclusions as to Shakspere’s position. 

The most important documents for this period are Hens- 
low’s Diary and the Accounts of the Master of the Revels. In 
these latter are the records of Court performances (of much 
importance in determining Shakspere’s standing with the 
Court) ; but as public performances were given in the after- 
noon (Malone, 3, 144), and Court performances usually at 
night (26., 3, 168), the Revels Accounts do not help us much 
in accounting for the public performances of Shakspere’s 
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company. Henslow’s Diary, however, furnishes some very 
important information. From this Dzary we learn that for 
some five months, in 1592, Shakspere’s company acted at 
Henslow’s theatre, the Rose. According to Henslow’s en- 
tries of his share of the receipts, no play, however popular, 
was given on two consecutive days. The Dzary also contains 
entries of receipts from performances by other companies 
that played at the Rose. These entries, extending over some 
three and a half years, furnish only two cases where one play 
was given on two consecutive days, and these were at the 
very last, in 1597, and the plays were new. There are, how- 
ever, some twenty cases where the first part of a play was 
followed by the second part on the next day. 

We may not infer from a five months’ record that Shaks- 
pere’s company never gave a play a run, in the modern sense 
of the word, but we may conclude that during the six years 
from 1592 to 1597 inclusive, such was not the custom with 
any company. My inference is supported by the title-page of 
a quarto edition of the Rebellion, dated 1640, where we read 
that the play was “acted nine dayes together, and divers times 
since,” —the only statement of the kind I know of. The 
very fact that the statement was made goes to show that, 
even as late as 1640, a run was unusual. The most important 
inference, however, is that the records that we have are sig- 
nificant chiefly in a negative way. For example, if one wit- 
ness should record a performance of the first part of Henry 
Sixth on February 3, 1592, and another witness should record 
another performance February 7th, we could infer, not that 
it was performed during the whole of that week, but that 
it was probably given on those two dates only. 

As just said, Shakspere’s company played at the Rose 
for five months. During that time, the first part of Henry 
Sixth and Jeronymo were given sixteen times each, Mulo- 
morco fourteen times, Jew of Malta thirteen times, and 
Titus and Vespasia ten times. No other of the twenty- 
five plays acted was given more than seven times. Seven 
of the plays were new ones, six of them in the last two 
months. The Admiral's men also played at the Rose from 
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June 15, 1594, until July 28, 1597, for a trifle over three 
years, playing all but six months of this time. During this 
period, the Wzse Man of West Chester (not extant) was given 
thirty-one times, Belin Dun (not extant) twenty-four times, 
Dr. Faustus twenty-three times, Seven Days (not extant) 
twenty-two times, Kuack to Know an Honest Man and the 
Blind Beggar of Alexandria twenty-one times each. (I give 
names in order to show of what sort the popular plays were.) 
Jamburlaine was given only fifteen times. In all there were 
seventy-two plays given, fifty of them new ones. 

From the data just given, I infer: First, that Shakspere’s 
company certainly had the smaller repertory, and so kept 
fewer plays before the public at one time. Second, that 
Shakspere’s company played one play oftener in a given time 
than the Admiral’s men did. Third, that the plays of Shaks- 
pere’s company were, as a rule, more carefully written and 
better acted than those of the Admiral’s men. (For the sake 
of accuracy, I limit my comparison to the Admiral’s men, 
though I feel tolerably certain that what I have said of it 
holds equally true of the other companies.) Fourth, that 
Shakspere’s plays were probably given oftener than those of 
his rivals who wrote for other companies. 

For this period Mr. Fleay gives a list of some 250 actors. 
Cf these the most prominent were Pope, Kempe, Edward 
Alleyn, Hemings, Condell, Shakspere, and Burbadge. All 
these men were in Shakspere’s company at some time, and 
only Kempe and Alleyn ever acted with any other company. 
Hemings and Condell are familiar as the editors of the first 
folio; while Burbadge is the only one well known to us as 
an actor. 

We know of just 140 authors during this period who 
wrote plays acted by London companies. Of the twenty 
most important of these playwrights, Shakspere and Nash 
are the only ones who wrote for but one company; and of 
these twenty, Chapman, Kyd, Marston, and Nash are the 
only ones who never wrote for Shakspere’s company. So 
Shakspere had to compete in his own company with most 
of the best of his contemporaries. 
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On December 27, 1591, Shakspere’s company played before 
the Queen, and immediately became the most popular with 
the Court. During the fifty years before the closing of the 
theatres, out of 488 recorded performances before the Court, 
this company gave 341, almost seven-tenths of the whole 
number. Patronage, no doubt, had something to do with 
this popularity, but I think that the character and policy of 
the company had even more weight. For some years the 
chief rival of Shakspere’s company was Henslow’s. Hens- 
low had usually in his employ twelve poets, and produced on 
an average a new play every two weeks. There is no evi- 
dence that Shakspere’s company ever employed*more than 
three poets at one time, and it produced a new play only 
about once in two months. Henslow’s plays were continu- 
ally rewritten, renamed, and resold. Shakspere’s company 
rarely let a play pass out of its possession (//zst. Stage, 
pp. 117, 118). 

As just said, the records of the Court performances show 
that Shakspere’s company was the most popular company at 
Court. <A possible index of Shakspere’s own popularity is 
the number of his plays presented at Court. From 1594 
to 1603, Shakspere’s company gave before Queen Elizabeth 
twenty-eight plays. During this time, the company produced 
twenty plays by Shakspere, and eight by others. This agree- 
ment may be accidental, but it seems to show that Shakspere 
was by far the most popular (Z2fe of S., 47). From 1603 to 
1611, when Shakspere left the company, it produced at Court 
twenty-one plays by Shakspere, and twenty-seven by others. 
In 1612-13, out of twenty plays given, Shakspere furnished 
nine. From 1618 to 1625, of twenty-three given, only five 
were Shakspere’s. After that, out of 147 given, we have 
actual record of only three that were Shakspere’s. 

In all these years, we know positively of only 126 public 
performances of Shakspere’s plays. Of course we know that 
there must have been more than that, but of this fact the 
evidence is very unsatisfactory. Of the sixteen of Shaks- 
pere’s plays issued in quarto before the first folio, all but the 
first part of Henry Fourth have on the title-page some such 
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statement as “divers times acted,” or “publicly acted.” One, 
Romeo and Juliet (1597), has ‘“‘as it hath been often (with 
great applause) played publicly.”” Such testimony, taken 
with the slow rate of production of Shakspere’s company, 
points to fairly numerous performances. The large number 
of editions of some plays seems to indicate their more or less 
frequent revival. For example, Richard Third and the first 
part of Henry Fourth are extant in eight quarto editions, 
Richard Second in four, and Henry Fifth in three. 

No records have been found of the performance during 
this period of the second and third parts of Henry Szirth, 
King John, the second part of Henry Fourth, As You Like 
It, All's Well, Antony and Cleopatra, Timon of Athens, or 
Cortolanus, although they must have been produced soon 
after they were written. The second part of Henry Fourth 
is the only one of these plays extant in quarto. 

There are records of two remarkable runs. In 1592, soon 
after the company had begun to play at the Rose, on the 
Bankside, the first part of H/enry Sixth was played sixteen 
times, between March 3d and June 1gth, to crowded houses 
(cf. p. 33; also H/zst. St, 74; Life of S., 109). In the sum- 
mer of 1601, Richard Second was played forty times (//7s¢. 
St., 136; Life of S., 143). This performance was largely 
due to politics, as Essex had been executed recently (Febru- 
ary 25th), and the play was supposed to favor his party. At 
any rate, Essex’s rivals were offended, and made trouble. 

Next to Richard Second and the first part of Henry Sixth 
comes the Winter's Tale with seven recorded performances, fol- 
lowed by Hamlet and Othello with six each, and Merry Wives 
with five. /u/ius Cesar has only four performances recorded, 
but Fleay says that in the four years following its first pro- 
duction, revenge plays were all the rage (Life of S., 215). 

It is evident that during his connection with the stage, 
Shakspere was most popular. His falling off from 1603 
to 1611 may be partly explained by the fact that six of 
those years were plague years, and in that time the theatres 
were closed nearly thirty-six months. Moreover, from 1604 
to 1608 inclusive, Shakspere produced but one play a year. 
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When we consider the facts that I have given, — namely, 
that Shakspere’s company was, after 1591, by far the most 
popular at Court, that it had always the best players, the 
fewest writers, and the smallest repertory,—and add the 
fact that the managers of the company were both stock- 
holders and players, it is very clear that Shakspere could not 
well have been better situated. He easily kept his suprem- 
acy until a little before his death. Fletcher, who began to 
write in 1608, soon came to the front, and after 1616, with 
Massinger, by mere dint of being prolific, almost shut Shaks- 
pere from the stage. 


(In August, 1642, the theatres were closed, and several of 
the players went into the army. In 1648, after the close 
of hostilities, some of the old players got together and played 
for three or four days at the Cockpit, but were arrested. 
Private performances were rather numerous, however, espe- 
cially after 1656. In 1659 a scrub company played Peric/es.) 


After the Restoration, plays were no longer given on the 
old system of one-night performances and a large repertory, 
but were played as long as they would draw. The old plays, 
after a first revival, were commonly given only as stop-gaps. 
For a new play less than three nights was considered a 
failure, and more than six was commented on as unusual. 
Downes mentions perhaps a dozen plays that ran from twelve 
to fifteen nights together. 

Two novelties were introduced. Scenes were used from 
the first, and after a time the Duke’s company, in order to 
keep pace with the more popular and abler King’s company, 
introduced operas and developed the spectacular play, in 
imitation of the elaborate masks of the reign of James. 
Because of the scandal that had been made by men acting 
women’s parts, the patents of the companies contained 
clauses especially permitting women to act. The women, 
however, almost immediately began to act “ breeches parts,” 
so that plays were still chosen for the hero, and not for the 
heroine, as later. 
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From 1660 to 1700 there were never in London more than 
two companies of actors, and a part of the time there was 
only one company. In August, 1660, Thomas Killigrew and 
Sir William Davenant each obtained from the King a patent 
permitting them to build theatres and raise companies. New 
patents were granted them in 1662. Killigrew’s company 
was known as the King’s, and played at the Theatre Royal. 
Davenant’s company was known as the Duke of York’s, and 
played at Lincoln’s Inn Fields until 1671, and then at Dorset 
Garden. In November, 1682, both companies were united 
and played at the Theatre Royal, but still used Dorset Gar- 
den for the more spectacular plays. In 1695 some of the 
disaffected members, headed by Betterton, managed to break 
away from the old company, and started a new theatre known 
as the “theater in little Lincoln's Inn Fields.”’ 

For some time both companies were kept busy reviving old 
plays, and a rule was made that an old play should become 
the property of the company first reviving it. It was not 
very long, however, before a new set of playwrights sprang 
up and demanded recognition. 

The authorities for this period are the Dzaries of Pepys 
and of Evelyn, Downes’ Roscius Anglicanus, and memoranda 
by Sir Henry Herbert (in the Varitorum of 1821, Vol. 3, 
pp. 273-6). Evelyn records some twenty times that he saw 
plays, but does not often tell where, or even what he saw. 
Downes, for years prompter for the Duke’s men, published 
in 1708 Roscius Anglicanus, a little book which purported to 
be an account of the English stage from the Restoration. 
(The only known copy of this book is in the Bodleian 
Library, but a few years ago some one printed in facsimile 
thirty-six copies, one of which is in the Harvard Library.) 
Downes tells us that such and such plays were given by one 
or another of the companies, but rarely gives an accurate 
date. Sir Henry Herbert's list furnishes fifty-seven dates, 
most of which are correct. Pepys’ testimony, however, is 
the most important. He was nearly always careful to tell 
where he went and what he saw. We have altogether actual 
records of 323 performances of 141 plays, and of these Pepys 
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saw 236 performances of 106 plays. When we remember 
that between October, 1660, and December, 1699, there must 
have been close upon 12,000 performances, it is evident that 
our information is scanty. (Three hundred performances a 
year by one company only would in forty years amount to 
12,000; and for twenty-seven years there were two compa- 
nies.) It is utterly impossible, therefore, with our present 
information to tell even approximately how many perform- 
ances of Shakspere were given. I am inclined to think 
(though it is only an opinion) that Pepys saw-nearly all 
given between 1661 and 1669, mainly because he so often 
records that a play was given for the first time, and a few 
nights later for the second or third time. A good example 
of this was in August, 1667. Pepys records on the 15th 
that Szr Martin Mar-All was given by the Duke’s men 
for the first time. He saw it again on the 16th and roth. 
On the 20th he saw it once more, and says that it was the 
fourth time it was given. If he had not been so explicit, 
we might have supposed that it was given on the 17th and 
18th also. Again, the records show that old plays were 
often, if not always, given on one night only, sometimes 
between two performances of another play. For example, 
in September, 1668, the King’s men gave Xo//o on the 17th, 
the first part of Henry Fourth on the 18th, and Epicane on 
the 19th; and in April, 1667, the Duke’s men gave Macbeth 
on the i9oth, and the Its on the 18th and 2oth. 

In this period only eleven plays of Shakspere’s were revived 
unaltered, and of them there is actual record of just fifty per- 
formances (thirty-one recorded by Pepys), and forty-seven 
altogether before 1670. If the proportion would hold good 
for the next thirty years, we should have 188 performances, 
as compared with the 126 of the period before 1642. While 
there are only fifty distinctly recorded performances, there 
are several such statements as that of Downes, that “no 
succeeding Tragedy for several years got more reputation 
or money to the company than”’ Hamlet (Rosc. Ang., 21). 

In 1662, after Romeo and Juliet had been played several 
times, James Howard changed it so as to end happily, and 
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this version was acted alternately with the original for some 
time (Rosc. Ang., 22). In December, 1662, the Duke’s men 
played Davenant’s Law against Lovers, a combination of 
Much Ado and Measure for Measure. 

In 1667 appeared two alterations ; the first a version of the 
Taming of the Shrew, called Sawny the Scot, by one Lacy, 
which was given by the King’s men in April and again in 
November. On November 7th the Duke’s men brought out 
Dryden and Davenant’s Zempest, which Pepys heard seven 
times in the next two years. The real Macdeth, first pro- 
duced in 1664, and which was very popular (Pepys heard it 
eight times), was replaced in 1672 by Davenant’s version, 
which was equally popular. In 1673 Shadwell made the 
Tempest into an opera which was given by the Duke’s men. 
Downes records that “no succeeding opera brought more 
money” (Rosc. Ang., 34). 

In 1678 Shadwell again tried his hand at mutilating Shaks- 
pere, this time with Zzmon of Athens, also played by the 
Duke’s men. In this same year, 1678, the King’s men pro- 
duced Ravenscroft’s brutalization of 77tus Andronicus, and 
Dryden’s A// for Love, a professed imitation of Antony and 
Cleopatra. This last play was very popular, and kept the 
original off the stage for considerably over a hundred years. 
In 1679 the Duke's men played Dryden’s 7rotlus and Cres- 
sida, and in 1680 Caius Marius, Otway’s version of Romeo 
and Juliet, which was frequently acted until 1744. In 1681 
the same company gave an alteration of Lear, by Nahum 
Tate, who later in the year wrote for the King’s men the 
Sicilian Usurper, an alteration of Richard Second. In this 
year the Duke’s men also produced a condensation of the 
first and second parts of Henry Sixth, by Crowne. 

In 1682, before the union of the companies, the King’s 
men played the /azjured Princess, or the Fatal Wager, Dur- 
fey’s alteration of Cymbeline, and the J/ngratitude of a 
Commonwealth, Tate’s version of Corio/anus. In 1692 the 
companies gave the Fazry Queen, an alteration of JMMid- 
summer-Night’s Dream, by Robert Cox. In 1698 Sawny 
the Scot was revived. 
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In the Restoration Period, then (if we include a perform- 
ance of Pericles in 1659), twelve of Shakspere’s plays were 
given unaltered, of which A/idsummer-Night’s Dream, Mac- 
beth, and Lear were altered later, and Romeo and Juliet 
and the Zempest were altered twice. In addition, thirteen 
plays were given altered; so that, in some form or other, 
twenty-five plays were put on the stage between 1659 and 
1699. 

In the period before 1642, we have actual record of the 
performance of twenty-seven of Shakspere’s plays; of the 
others, all were first printed in the first folio, except the sec- 
ond part of //enry Fourth, the title-page of which affirms that 
it was ‘“‘sundry times publicly” acted. 

Of the plays of which we have no recorded performances 
before 1642, four (Antony and Cleopatra, Coriolanus, the sec- 
ond part of Henry Sztxth, and Timon of Athens) were put on 
the Restoration stage in altered form; one of these (Dry- 
den’s Al/ for Love) was very popular. On the other hand, 
seven plays of the period before 1642 were not given in the 
Restoration Period: the Comedy of Errors, Henry Fifth, 
Love's Labor's Lost, Merchant of Venice, Pericles, Richard 
Third, andthe Winter’s Tale. Of these, Richard Third and 
Henry Fifth were probably kept from the stage by Carrol’s 
Richard the Third, or the English Princess, and by the Earl 
of Orrery’s Henry Fifth, both given by the Duke’s ‘men, one 
in 1664, the other in 1667. 

We have already seen (p. 35) that in Shakspere’s lifetime, 
his plays were decidedly popular, at least with the Court. 
Surely the figures just given for the two periods do not show 
so very great a falling off in popularity. 

In Boston, in the last forty years (exactly the length of the 
Restoration Period) only twenty-eight of Shakspere’s plays 
have been given, as against twenty-five in the Restoration. 
(For this statement, I am indebted to Mr. Edwin Francis 
Edgett, dramatic editor of the Boston Evening 7vanscript. 
He adds: “This gives all except A//’s Well, the second part 
of Henry Fourth, the three parts of Henry Sixth, Pericles, 
Timon of Athens, Titus Andronicus, and Troilus and Cressida. 
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I cannot assert positively that these have not been given, but 
I don’t think they have”’ (Letter, March 17, 1896). 

If we take now the totals, — twenty-seven before 1642, 
twenty-five between 1659 and 1699, and twenty-eight in 
Boston in forty years, — we must conclude (even if we grant 
that all of the thirty-seven plays commonly called Shakspere’s 
were acted before 1642), that Shakspere was much more 
popular with the Restoration public than has been generally 
supposed. This opinion is strengthened when we consider 
that only about twenty of Beaumont and Fletcher’s fifty 
plays were given, and only six or eight of Jonson’s (though 
nearly all he wrote). Moreover, Shakspere was farther away 
in time, and according to Jonson (whose literary dictatorship 
was then unquestioned) “ wanted art,”’ so that he really held 
his own against odds. 

We shall be confirmed in this opinion if we inquire into 
the reasons for the relative popularity of individual plays. 
The three parts of //enry Sirth are not acted because, by a 
practically unanimous verdict, they are (as compared with 
Shakspere’s other plays) poor. The third part of Henry 
Sixth has, so far as we know, never been acted. A//’s Well 
is out of the question because of its hopelessly unpleasant 
plot, though why that did not recommend it to the Restora- 
tion is a puzzle. The second part of Henry Fourth has not, 
so far as we know, been acted since its first publication in 
quarto in 1600. The reason seems to be that it is a second 
part, for two-part plays are certainly not in favor. The fact 
that the Restoration enjoyed 7Z7tus Andronicus brutalized, 
while we enjoy the J/erchant of Venice and the Winter's Tale, 
is significant. 

Nine plays were given in Boston that were not given in 
the Restoration period. Of these, //enry Fifth and Richard 
Third have already been accounted for (p. 41). Others may 
be accounted for by the character of the companies. In the 
Restoration, the stars were men, if we except Nell Gwyn, 
whose talents seem to have been of the music-hall order. 
Nowadays, with companies headed by actresses, plays in 
which the heroine has the chief part are in demand. Rosa- 
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lind has more lines than any other of Shakspere’s heroines, 
so As You Like /t is distinctly popular with actresses. Fora 
similar reason Beatrice makes Much Ado popular. The suc- 
cess of Sardou’s C/eopatra, as acted by Mme. Bernhardt and 
Fanny Davenport, has, since 1890, at least, kept Antony and 
Cleopatra from being often acted. Mrs. Brown Potter is the 
only actress I know of who has staged it, and she apparently 
chose it (as she certainly did Romeo and Juliet) because it 
furnishes opportunities for vulgar realism. 

The number of reputable companies is also to be considered. 
In the Restoration period, there were never more than two 
companies in London, and for several years only one com- 
pany. Now, the increased number of companies means an 
increased demand for his plays. Indeed, with criticism unani- 
mously and emphatically in Shakspere’s favor, this age ought 
to go far ahead of the Restoration period, with its criticism 
almost dead against Shakspere. And yet, Shakspere fared 
almost as well on the Restoration stage as he does on the 
English stage to-day. 

Surely I need not review in detail the seventeenth century's 
criticism of Shakspere. Its chief characteristic is an astound- 
ing inability to see that Shakspere was in any wise better than 
many of the men who are now considered among the poorest 
of their time. Jonson’s criticisms were, from his point of 
view, discriminating and just. Unfortunately, Jonson’s fol- 
lowers overlooked entirely his hearty praise, but caught up 
the dictum that Shakspere “ wanted art.” Dryden’s criti- 
cisms, from 1664 to 1694 (?), contain some apparent contra- 
dictions, but, taken all together, show a growing sense of 
Shakspere’s preéminence. For the rest, the general criticism 
of the century was amazingly incompetent. Ben Jonson hits 
off this criticism in a way that commends itself. In his Des- 
coveries (Censura de poetis) he says, “ Nothing in our age, I 
have observed, is more preposterous than the running judg- 
ments upon poetry and poets; when we shall hear those 
things commended and cried up for the best writings, which 
a man would scarce vouchsafe to wrap any wholesome drug 
in; he would never light his tobacco with them.” 
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Plainly, the testimony of the critics does not agree with 
that of the stage history. So far as I have investigated, 
however, all the details go against the critics. The allusions 
in the literature of the time (excluding the title-pages of the 
quartos, and entries in the Stationers’ Register, or in book 
catalogues) are almost uniformly favorable. More plays were 
wrongly ascribed to Shakspere than to any one else, and among 
these plays were the most popular of the anonymous plays 
given by Shakspere’s company. Lastly, Shakspere’s plays 
went through more editions than those of any other drama- 
tists. So we must conclude, as I said at first, that it is not 
fair to judge of Shakspere’s popularity in the seventeenth 
century by its criticism alone. 

EpwarpD Payson Morton. 


University OF INDIANA. 
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THE VOICED SPIRANTS IN GOTHIC. 
1. 6 after r and /. 


HE accepted view as to the value of Gothic @ is that 

it represents in the initial position and medially after 
consonants, m, ”, and /, a voiced stop, medially after vowels 
a voiced spirant; cf. Paul, PAZ. 1. 158; Dietrich, Ub. d. Aus- 
spr. d. Got., p. 71; Braune, Got. Gr4, § 54; Streitberg, Got. 
Elementarb., p. 26, etc. 

This interpretation of 4 is no doubt correct as regards 
the initial position and the medial position after m and after 
vowels, and in these points Gothic agrees essentially with 
Westgerm. and Scandinavian. But after x and / Pregerm. 8 
remains a spirant in the Northern and Western branches 
of the Germanic family (Oisl. Auerfa, suerfa, sialfr, halfa; 
OE. hweorfan, sweorfan, seol fa, healf; OS.hwerban, swer- 
ban, self, halba), and therefore in case 6 in Gothic Wairéban, 
swairban, stlba, and halba is a stop, it represents a more 
advanced stage of development than appears in Oisl., OE., 
and OS. of five hundred years later. 

This apparent divergence from the comparative primitive- 
ness of the Gothic consonant system leads us to examine 
again the criteria for determining the value of 6 after r and /. 

1. The reproduction of Gothic names in Latin. Braune, 
§ 54, Anm. 2, following Dietrich, p. 71, cites the form A/dz/a. 
This name, however, throws no light upon the point in ques- 
tion, as it is taken from the Greek historian Procopius (6th 
cent.) and appears in the original as "AAPiAas (Wrede, Spr. 
d. Ostgoten, p. 104; cf. also "AXBnv, p. 103); B, although it 
had at that time the value of a spirant, was also the only 
letter in the Greek alphabet which could possibly represent 
the Gothic voiced labial spirant. 
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So far as I know, there is but one Gothic proper name with 
voiced labial after ~ or / which has come down to us in Latin 
garb; viz., the late West Gothic Sz/ua or Se/ua. Two dif- 
ferent personages subscribed this name to the Acts of the 
Church Councils at Toledo, Se/wa Narbonensis Metropol. 
episc. to those of the fourth and sixth, A.D. 633 and 638, and 
Selua Egitaniensis episc. to those of the eighth, a.p. 6§2. 
Concerning the form of these signatures it is to be noted 
that Dahn, Koénige des Germanen, Abt. 6, from which the 
alphabetical list of West Gothic names in Bezzenberger, U6. 
ad. A-rethe a. got. Spr., pp. 7-12, is taken, gives, p. 443, Anm. 
8 (4th council), Sc/ua ; p. 445, Anm. 1 (6th council), Se/ua (al. 
Silva, Selva); and p. 461, Anm. 3 (8th council), Sc/va. But 
Aguirre, Collectio maxima conciliorum Hispaniae, ed. altera 
Romae, 1753, cited by Dahn, Abt. 5, p. xiv, as source for 
*Concilia,’! has Tom. IL., p. 385 (conc. IV.), Se/va and vari- 
ant /sclaa; p. 413 (conc. VI.), Sz/va and variants Salva, 
Selva; p. 448 (conc. VIIL), Se/va. Now as Aguirre and 
Mansi are the only sources cited by Dahn for the Spanish 
councils, and so far as I can see he did not consult the manu- 
scripts, we are justified in accepting the readings of Aguirre 
as the original ones, as authoritative as they are clear and 
consistent. But even if Dahn’s readings go back to the 
manuscripts or to another accurate source not mentioned, 
Silva, Selva, cited as variants to Sc/ua (6th council), must 
represent the original form of the name, from which the form 
with ¢ (for ¢) arose through a copyist’s error and perhaps also 
under the influence of forms like gisclamundus, teudisclus, 
etc.; Bezzenberger, 7c. The variants with z and e cannot be 
explained from the point of view of an original Sc/wa, which 
itself would be etymologically obscure. On the other hand, 
the identity of Se/va with Gothic (Wulfilanic) sz/éa is evi- 


1 Mansi, Sacrorum conctliorum nova et amplissima collectio ed. nova Florentiae, 
1774, to which Dahn also refers, is based, so far as the Spanish councils are con- 
cerned, upon Aguirre (cf. Tom. II., coll. 641, 671, 1222). I have not been able 
to consult the first edition of Aguirre’s Co/. max., 1693-94, but find in his Motitia 
conciliorum Hispaniae, etc., Salmanticae, 1686, p. 110, in a sketch of the council 
of 633 the name Se/va Narbonensis, p. 121, in connection with the council of 638 
Silva (alias Se/va and Salva) Narbonensis. 
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dent ;! cf. the parallel Ohg. Se/bo, Forstemann, Ahad. Namen- 
buch, I. col. 1082, and Kluge’s conjecture upon the original 
significance of the pronoun of identity, Etym. W6.5 s. selb. 
The constant spelling # in this word shows that the descend- 
ant of Pregerm. 4 in West Gothic of the seventh century had 
spirantal value after /, that in other words the ‘spirant main- 
tained itself, and therefore goes very far to establish the 
spirantal value of West Gothic (Wulfilanic) 4 in this position 
in the fourth century. 

2. Asa further proof of the spirantal value of 6 after 7 the 
reproduction of Lat. v by 4 in Sz/banus, II. Cor. 1, 19, Cod. B, 
II. Thes. 1, 1, Codd. A and B, might be adduced2_ But although 
the name usually appears in the Greek manuscripts as 2<Aova- 
vos, yet in others, especially in the Codex Claromontanus (ed. 
Tischendorf, Lips. 1852), which according to Marold, Germ., 
26, 146 sq., stands nearest to the original text from which 
the Gothic translation of the Epistles was made, the form 
LiABSaves is found; and therefore it is most probable that 
the Gothic form is based upon the Greek. 

3. The only argument against the spirantal value of 6 
after y and /, that which has been convincing for all modern 
scholars, is that it does not become / in the final position 
and before s, as is the case with 6 after vowels, but remains, 
thus apparently ranging itself with 4 after m (lamb, dumbs) 
and d after all consonants (/and, waurd, gaszds, etc.), where 
the stop is assured. But the fact has been overlooked that, 
according to Uppstrém, there is one example of final / after 
r corresponding to medial 4, viz. Aarf, Philip. 2, 25, Cod. B. 
The Gabelentz-Loebe text has Aard, and this form appears in 
Leo Meyer, Got. Spr., § 80, p. 78; but Uppstrém, Codices 


gotict ambrosiant, p. 76, reads AAfan parf munda, and remarks 


1 ¢ for Wulf. ¢, cf. Wrede, Spr. d. Ostg., p. 162. For other examples of # in the 
West Gothic names = Wulf. 4 (intervoc.), cf. Bezzenberger, Zc, It might be added 
that an exhaustive study of these names based upon an accurate collation of the 
Mss. is a desideratum. 

2 Paul, PBB., 1, 147, cites Si/banus along with Naubaimbair of the Calendar 
as proving the spirantal value of 4 medial, but tacitly passed over its evidence, 
when drawing his conclusion as to the value of 6 after x and /. In Braune, Gr, 
§ 54, Anm. 1, Si/éanus is inaccurately cited as an example of intervocalic 4. 
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in the Adnotationes, p. 109: Aarf, sic Cod., non fard.  Lit- 
terae Jar clarissimae sunt: ultima littera exesa quidem est, 
ut perspici non possit: spatium vero non admittit B. That 
the stem of this word is *4arba- is shown by /arbans, Luke 
g, 11, and therefore if the reading /Aarf, which has been 
adopted by the later editors Bernhardt and Heyne, is correct, 
it is an indisputable proof that 4 after ry and / is a spirant. 

There are six other examples of ré final and before s in 
the Gothic fragments; cf. Leo Meyer, /c.: dzswarb, Luke 
7, 38. 44; John 11, 2; 12, 3; Wetlawairb, II. Cor. 4, 17, 
Cod. B; and ga/aurbs, Titus 1, 8, Cod. B. It is to be noted 
that the four examples of 4:swaré occur in Luke and John, 
where postvocalic 4 and d occur so frequently final and before 
s (Braune, § 56, Anm. 1, § 74, Anm. 1).! In II. Cor. along 
with WetlaWaird the following forms with d for / occur: 
faheds, 2, 3, Cod. B (fahehs, Cod. A); wettwod, 1, 25, A and 
B; awitliud, 2, 14, A, B; 4, 15, B; 8, 16, B (awzlius, A); 9, 
15 B. In Titus we find beside ga/aurbs, gastigods, 1, 8, B, 
and uugafatrinonds (most probably scribal error for -ods), 
1,6 B. That is, the examples of ré final and before s are 
all accompanied by forms in which the labial or dental voiced 
spirants appear after a vowel instead of the regular voiceless 
spirant, and therefore the spelling 4 in the former is by no 
means a final proof that the sound represented is a stop; 
rather, in the light of the other evidence, we are forced to 
conclude that 4 after r and / represents a spirantal sound, 
that the cases of ré final and before s are parallel to those 
of post-vocalic 6 and d in the same position.” 

1 Such forms in the immediate neighborhood of disward are, inJLuke: A/aibs, 
4, 3; Alatb, 4, 4; 9, 3; grob, 6, 48; twalid, 6,13; 8, 1; gods, 6, 35. 43; brup- 
fads, 5, 34. 35; Aundafads, 7,6; mitads, 6, 38; -ids, 4, 15. 27; 6, 40; 7,8; god, 
6, 43; 9, 33; faurbaud, 5,14; 8,56; anabaud, 5,14; 8, 29.55; stad, 4,17. 42; 
bad, 5,12; 8, 31.41; mid, 7,11; haubid, 7, 46; liuhad, 8,16; manased, 9, 25; 
-laud, 6, 34; 7, 14; -td, 4, 4. 8. 10. 17; 6, 48; 7,27; and the verbal endings 
-id, -aid, etc., chaps. 4-9 ca. 50 times; in John: Aiuds, 10, 10; 12, 6; Alaid, 13, 
18. 30; gods, 10, 11; manaseds, 12,19; 15, 18. 19; faheds, 15, 11; gasweraids, 
13, 31; manased, 12, 47.47; anabaud, 14, 31; stad, 10,40; 14, 2. 3; Wad, 13, 36; 
swalaud, 14,9; liuhad, 11, 10; 12, 46; and the verbal endings -aid, -eid, chaps. 
10-14, 9 times. 


2 The forms disward, heilahairb, gapaurbs may be compared to such forms 
as Hiuds, J. 10, 10; 12, 6; I. Thes. 5, 2. 4; susleds, L. 16, 20; braid, Mt. 7, 13; 
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2. 6 and d final and before s and z final. 


Of the theories which have been proposed in explanation 
of 4, d, and sz, where a voiceless spirant f, 4, or s is to be 
expected, the sandhi-theory has seemed the most acceptable. 
Koégel suggested in the Lztbl. f. germ. u. rom. Phil., Jhrg. 6, 
col. 276, that the forms with final d originally occurred before 
words with vocalic initial, and cited dazri/ and dbairid as alter- 
nate forms (Satzdoubletten). Quite recently this theory in an 
extended form has been advanced in Streitberg’s Gotisches 
Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 1897), § 30, where it is attributed 
to Sievers and formulated as follows: “ Vor stimmhaftem 
Anlaut bleiben die stimmhaften Spiranten des Auslauts er- 
halten.” According to Streitberg, this rule is confirmed by 
an overwhelming (weitaus iiberwiegende) majority of the 
cases of d and 4, and the fluctuation in the Mss. between 
4 and d, f and @ is simply due to vacillation between word- 
writing (Wortschrift) and sentence-writing (Satzschrift). 

It is remarked at once that the Sievers-Streitberg law refers 
only to 6, d, and - final, and that the cases of 4 and d before s 
are passed over in silence, although such forms are cited in the 
lists of examples. But any explanation of the former which 
utterly disregards the latter is, to say the least, incomplete. 

Bs and ds occur only in nominatives of masc. a-stems and 
masc. and fem. z-stems, where through syncope of the stem 
vowel the voiced spirant comes into direct contact with the 
voiceless spirant s, which forms the ending, and would, through 
assimilation to this, naturally lose its voiced quality. As a 
matter of fact, fs and As appear in three-fourths of all the 
cases, 6s and ds in one-fourth.!. Now it is quite clear that 
etc. (cf. Braune, § 56, Anm. 1), in which no cases with final f or / occur. 
Furthermore, it is unfortunate that the forms We‘lawaird and gaPaurds are pre- 
served only in Ambros. B, for if the corresponding text in Ambros A were 
preserved, we might expect f/ as in the following cases, where 4 and d@ in B cor- 
respond to f and / in A: Alaid, Il. Thes. 3, 8; awiliud, 1. Cor. 15, 57; 
II. Cor. 2, 14; 8, 16; faheds, II. Cor. 2, 3; Gal. 5, 22; god, I. Tim. 1, 8; 
ungafairinonds (for -ods B, -ofs A), 1. Tim. 3, 2; but this is not certain, as A 
has many forms with 4 and @ in agreement with B and elsewhere. 


1 My list, which is, I believe, fairly exhaustive, contains 170 nominatives in /s 
and Js, 53 in 4s and as. I may state here, that in this and subsequent lists a form 
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the latter are due to the influence of the other cases with 
initervocalic 6 and d@ (gen. dat. sg. and the entire plural), 
whether they are to be taken as merely the result of ortho- 
graphic levelling, or as representing a real sound change (cf. 
Braune, Gr., § 56, Anm. 7, where this view is advanced for 4). 

What is true of the nom. sg. may be suspected of the cor- 
responding acc. and voc. sg., also of the nom. acc. sg. of neut. 
a-stems, so that in these cases 6 and d final may be due to 
levelling, and we really find the same proportion between 
voiceless forms and voiced in these cases of the noun with 
final spirant, that obtains in the nominative in -s, viz. f, 4, 184, 
b, d, 64-75 % and 25 % respectively. Likewise, in those forms 
of the strong verb in which the voiced spirant regularly 
becomes voiceless, viz., 1. 3. sg. pret. ind. and 2 sg. imp., 6 
and d@ may be due to the preponderating influence of the 
other forms. 

Only the verbal endings in -2d, -ezd, etc., are free from the 
suspicion of influence by medial d, and the usage of the Mss. 
with respect to these does not support the views either of 
Koégel or of Sievers and Streitberg. Such endings occur in 
the first seven chapters of Luke, 59 times (also skamaid stk, 


occurring in two Mss., ¢g., in Ambros. A and B, is counted twice, also that 
Schulze, Got. Glossar, may be consulted for individual references, when, in order 
to save space, I give simply the total of cases. ‘The forms in fsand fs: Alaifs 10, 
baups 1, daups 3, frops 2, gops 2, manaseps-setps 11, juggalaups 1, staps 1, brup- 
faps 4, hundafaps 4, husundifaps 1, arbaips 4, faheps 10, nagaps 2, -aips, L. 8, 
29; J. 12, 16; I. Cor. 7, 25; IL. Cor. 7, 13, A and B; Philip. 1, 23; I. Tim. 1, 
13. 16; -ofs, I. Cor. 7, 18. 20. 21. 24; 9, 21; 15,4; II. Cor. 7,14, A, B; Philip. 
1, 20; I. ‘im. 2, 14, A, B; 3, 2, A; 6, 12, A, B; Tit. 1, 7, and -24s 93. Those 
in ds and ds: hlaibs 1, Hiubs 3; gods, L. 6, 35.43; J. 10,11; II. Tim. 2,3; gast- 
gods, I. Tim. 3, 2, A, B; Tit. 1, 8; gariuds, I. Tim. 3, 2, A, B; manaseds, 
J. 12, 19; 15, 18.19; meétssadeds, R. 11,12; unleds, L. 16, 20; wods, Mk. 5, 18; 
stads, L. 14, 22; sads, Philip. 4, 12; drupfads, L. 5, 34. 35 
gaguds, Mk. 15, 43; faheds, L. 1, 14; 15, 7. 10; J. 15, 11; 
Gal. 5, 23, B.; galiugawettwods, Mk. 10,19; L. 18, 20; I. Cor. 15, 15; 
ods, 1. Cor. 7, 18; ungafairinonds (by scribal- error for -ods), Tit. 1,6; I. Tim. 
3, 2, B; gasweraids, J. 13, 31; gawethaids, 1. Cor. 7, 14; gaftwaids, I. Cor. 
7, 15; mitads, L. 6, 38; mikilids, L. 4,15; gahkrainids, L. 4, 27; gamanwids, 
L. 6, 40; gasatids, L. 7,8; gawasids,L. 16,19; namnids, 1. Cor.5, 11; ataugids, 


hundafads, L. 7, 6; 
cs. Cov. & 3 Bis 
15; gala- 


I. Cor. 15, 5; anthulids, 11. Thes. 2, 3; ufarhauhids, Il. Tim. 3, 6; ataugids, 
I. Tim. 3, 16; meritds, I. Tim. 3,16. It is noteworthy that in unaccented syllables 
fs occurs after long vowel or diphthong 37 times, ds 15 times, Js after short vowel 
95 times, as 12 times. 
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9, 26, and faginod in hammei, 10, 20). In the same seven 
chapters verbal endings in -4 occur 52 times. An analysis of 
these forms shows that d occurs g times before a vowel, 50 
times before a consonant and in pausa, while / occurs 14 times 
before a vowel, 38 times before a consonant and in pausa. 
That is, 15 % of the forms with d@ occur before a vowel, 
27 % of those with 4 Moreover, if we add to these the cases 
before voiced consonants, the figures are unfavorable to the 
theory of consistent sandhi; d@ occurs 22 times, ze. in 37% 
of the cases before sonant initial, 4 23 times, ze. in 44 % of 
the cases in the same position. Inchapters 11 to 19 of John, 
d occurs 12 times, 3 times before a vowel, 3 times before a 
voiced consonant, 4 times in pausa, twice before voiceless 
consonant. Finally, the form wssiggwatd occurs in pausa, 
Col. 4, 16,in Ambros. B; possibly also in the Turin fragment 
of Ambros. A (cf. Massmann, Germ. XIII. 221 sq.). It is evi- 
dent that, so far as the verbal ending is concerned, final d is 
not due to the influence of following voiced initial. 

On the other hand, it seems equally clear that the occur- 
rence of d@ depends, to a certain extent, upon the quantity of 
the vowel of the ending. In the first seven chapters of Luke, 
-ip, -up occur 34 times, -2d, -wd 30 times, while -ez/, -o/, -atp 
occur 18 times, -e7d, -od, -aid 29 times. The other examples 
of d final in verbal endings in Luke, John, and Col. occur 
without exception after a long vowel or diphthong (cf. also 
Kock, Zfda., 25, 229). 

Returning to the nominal forms, an examination of the 
individual cases does not support the theory of influence by 
following initial. A word-final appears in the Gothic text 
more often before a sonant initial than before a surd initial 
or in pausa, the proportion being about 6 to 4.1 Therefore 

! This proportion appears in the figures below and is borne out by tests made 
on the first 15 verses of Mark 3, John 4, II. Cor. 1. It is not possible to 
determine the forms in pausa with absolute exactness, but I believe that I have 
not erred far in referring to this category forms which occur before a stop, such as 
is indicated in Heyne’s ed. by a comma or stronger mark of punctuation, generally 
indicated in the Mss. by a period or colon. Influence of a voiced initial upon a 
preceding final in spite of an intervening stop is only conceivable as a peculiarity 


of the scribe, not based upon the actual language and therefore not connected 
with the sandhi-theory. 
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the fact that 4 and d@ occur more frequently before sonant 
initial than elsewhere is not surprising; the sandhi-theory 
requires that considerably more than 60% of the cases occur 
in this position, also that there should be a difference in the 
relative frequency before voiced initial between 4, d and fF, /. 
Now, in monosyllabic and compound nominal forms, /, A occur 
74 times, 4, d 52 times; f, Aappear before sonant initial 44 
times, z.¢e. in 59% of the cases, 4, d, 32 times, ze. in 61 % of 
the cases.!. Moreover, in Luke, where, as is well known, 4, d 
final are most frequent, 7, 4 occur 4 times out of § before 
voiced initial, 4, d 7 times out of 14. In John, f 4 occur 8 
times out of 13, 4, @ three times out of 10 before voiced initial. 

In unaccented nominal suffix 4 and d final are compara- 
tively rare; excluding the perfect participles, the figures 
are f, £109, 6,a@ 12. This divergence of the suffixes from 
the other nominal forms cannot be explained by the sandhi- 
theory, but an examination of the individual cases reveals a 
condition of affairs in harmony with the theory of levelling. 
Ten of the forms with 4, 5 of those with d are accusatives 
of masc. and fem. stems (viz. mitaho, fulleip 1; fahed, J. 16, 
22; 17,13; Philip. 2, 2; weztwod, II. Cor. 1, 23, A, B), while 
86 of those with 4, § of those with d@, are nominatives and 


1Viz., f, A before sonant initial: A/aif, Mt. 6, 11; Mk. 3, 20; 6, 8; 8, 14; 
L. 7, 33; 14,15; J. 6, 31. 32. 32. §8; 13, 26. 26; I. Cor. 11, 26. 27; II. Thes. 
3, 8, A; lauf, Mk. 11, 13; gadof, Tit. 2,1; Jarf, Philip. 2, 25; god, Mk. 7, 27; 
9, 5. 42; 14,6; R. 7,18; 12,2; I. Cor. 1,8. 26. 26; Gal. 4, 18; I. Tim. 1, 8, A; 
4,4, A, B; sanJ, Eph. 5, 2, A, B; Sk. 37; manasep, J. 16,8; 17, 9; II. Cor. 
5,19, A, B; awiliuf, 1. Cor. 15,57, A; II. Cor. 8, 16, A; staf, L. 9, 10; Eph. 
4, 27, A, B; saf, L. 16, 21; before surd initial and in pausa: A/aif, Mk. 7, 5; 
J. 6, 23. 24; I. Cor. 11, 23; Neh. 5, 14. 18; /auf, Mk. 11, 13; gof, Mk. 9, 43. 
45- 47. 50; J. 15, 2; R. 7, 16. 19. 21; Eph. 4, 29, A, B; I. Thes. 5, 4; manasef, 
Mk. 14,9; J. 6,14; 17, 18; sugyalaup, Mk. 16, 5; awiliuf, 11. Cor. 2, 14, A; 
stap, Mk. 1, 35; 15, 22; 16, 6; L. 14, 9; R. 12, 19, A, Car.; Aundafap, Mk. 
15, 44; 4, @ before voiced initial: A/aib, Mk. 7, 27; L. 4, 4; 9, 3: J. 13, 20; 
II. Thes. 3, 8, B; 3, 12, A, B; gadod, Eph. 5, 3; I. Tim. 2, 10, A, B; Sk. 38; 
42; Meilahairb, 11. Cor. 4,17; god, Mt. 7,19; L. 3, 9; 9, 33; I. Tim. 1, 8, B; 
2, 3, A, B; 5,4; manased, L. 9, 25; awiliud, 1. Cor. 15, 57; II. Cor. 4,15; 8, 
16, B; 9, 15; 4raid, Mt. 7,13; daud, L. 14, 34; swalaud, J. 14,9; Gal. 4, 1; 
stad, J. 14, 2; sad, L. 15, 16; grid, I. Tim. 3, 13; before voiceless initial and in 
pausa: A/aib, J. 13, 18; gadod, Sk. 38; god, L. 6, 43; 14, 34; I. Thes. 3, 6; 
manased, J, 12, 47. 47; 17,18; awiliud, II. Cor. 2, 14, B; garaid, L. 3, 13; 
gariud, Philip. 4,8; saud, R. 12, 1; jugyalaud, L. 7, 14; samalaud, L. 6, 34; 
stad, L. 4,17. 42; J. 10,40; 14, 3; 18, 2; drubfad, Mk. 2, 19. 
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accusatives of neuter a-stems (/iuhafh 14, witoh 44, druhti- 
witop 1, haubip 26, milip 1 ; liuhad, L. 8, 16; J. 11, 10; 12, 46; 
haubid, L. 7, 46; J. 19, 2). Now the nom. and acc. of the 
neut. sg. being identical in form, would resist the influence 
of the other cases much more strongly than the acc. sg. masc. 
or fem., which stands alone. Moreover, these neuters are all 
substantives, and therefore the nom. and acc. sg. are under 
the influence only of the other cases of the neuter, the mono- 
syllabic and compound neuters are all adjectives (v. list above), 
and therefore influenced by the masc. and fem. forms as well. 
The labial spirant occurs only in the numeral fwalif 13 
(twaltb, L. 6, 13; 8, 1); it is usually aninflected ; consequently 
the form in / predominates so strongly. 

In the strong preterite 1, 3 sg. and in the imperative 2 sg., 
f and / occur 77 times out of a total of 121 before voiced 
initial, z.e. in 64% of the cases; 4, d occur in the same posi- 
tion 14 times out of 22, ze. in 64% of the cases. Omitting 
the forms gaf, gif with constant f, the figures for f, 4 are 
28 out of 42, ze. 66% before voiced initial! In Luke 
f, A occur g times out of 22, or omitting gaf, gif, 3 times out 
of 6, before voiced initial ; 4, @ 10 times out of 13 in the same 
position. In 7 of the 10 cases of 4 before voiced initial in 
Luke the following word is an enclitic pronoun with vocalic 
initial (faurbaud imma, 5, 14; 7m, 8, 56; anabaud tzat, 8, 55; 
bad ina, 4), and here sandhi is evident. It may be added 
that gaf and gif with constant / in 79 cases, 49 of them 
before voiced initial, testify indirectly against the sandhi 
theory, for in accordance with it we may just as well expect 
*cab ina (cf. L. 9, I. 42; 10, 19; 19, 13) as dad ina. 

1 The cases with f, A before voiced initial, are: usgrof, Mk. 12, 21; swaif, 
L. 7,45; afskau/, R. 11,1; anabaup, Mt. 8,4; 27,10; Mk. 1,44; 5,43; 6, 27; 
7, 36; 8,15; 9,9; 10,3; 11,6; Neh. 5,14; 7, 2; faurbaup, Mk. 6, 8; 8, 30; 
L. 9, 21; fauragarairop, Eph. 1, 5, A, B; dah, Mk. 5, 10. 18. 23; 7,26; 10,17; 
L. 9, 29; II. Cor. 12, 8, A, B; before voiceless initial and in pausa: anadbauf, 
Mk. 7, 36; 8,6; da, Mt. 27, 58; Mk. 1, 35; 6, 25; 15,43; L. 7, 36; 8, 38; 
9, 40; II. Cor. 12, 18, A, B; I. Tim. 1, 3, A, B; gawaf, Mk. 10, 9 (cf. dilaiZ, 
Cal.); 4, d@ before voiced initial: grod, L. 6, 48; anabiud, 1. Tim. 5, 7, A, B; 
anabaud, 1. 5,14; 8,29. 55; J.14, 31; faurbaud, L. 5, 14; 8,56; dad, L. 5, 12; 
8, 31. 41; 15, 28; I. Cor. 16, 12; before voiceless initial and in pausa: gadod, 


Sk. 42; diswarb, L. 7, 38. 44; J. 11, 2; 12, 3; anabiud, 1. Tim. 4, 11; ‘afskai- 
skaitd, Gal. 2, 12; dad, L. 18, 11. 
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The consideration of gaf naturally suggests those other 
forms, in which voiceless spirant from original voiced spirant 
is constant. They fall into two classes, the common charac- 
teristic of which is that they are free from the influence of 
forms with medial 4, d, or z: 1. The particles af, uf, mi/, 
Jvap, us (the isolated exceptions being mid tddjedun, L. 7, 11; 
vad gaggis, J. 13, 36), four of which appear very frequently 
as adverb or preposition before sonant initial. 2. s-endings, 
exceedingly frequent in noun and verb (e.g. nom. -s, nom. and 
verb -s, -ds, -ets, -ats, etc. ; cf. ainzu, I. Cor. 9, 6; anfarisiuh, 
Mk. 11, 3; weleisu, L. 9, 54, etc. Leo Meyer, Got. Spr. 
§ 197; Braune, § 78 c.). It is a significant fact that the 
seven cases of final z (cf. Leo Meyer, /c., Streitberg, /c.) 
all appear in nominal stems, and are therefore under the 
influence of medial <.! 

It is, I believe, quite clear from the foregoing that the 
sandhi-theory cannot be accepted as explaining in general 
final 4, d, z; that, in other words, these letters are not in the 
main due to a conscious or systematic attempt at sentence 
writing by the later scribes. This does not mean, however, 
that sandhi is not to be recognized in individual cases, where 
it may be regarded as accidental and unconscious. It must, 
as we have observed above, be admitted in explanation of the 
voiced spirant in certain strong preterites in Luke. It is 
quite as evident as a contributory cause of the d final, which 
occurs in ten perfect participles in Luke. Of these, eight 
precede enclitic word with vocalic initial (ga/adid in, 2, 12; 
gamelid ist, 2, 23; 3,4; 4, 4.8.10; 7, 27; gasulid auk was, 
6, 48), two are in pausa (gamelid, 4,17; wagid, 7,24). With 
the exception of dad ina, 15, 28, these preterites and perfect 
participles with sandhi -d appear only in the first eight chap- 
ters, while in the succeeding chapters we find in the same 
position 4; e.g. faurbaup et, 9, 21; gamelip ist, 10, 26; 19, 
46. These two groups of cases are the only consistent and 


1Summing up all the forms with 4, d@, or z final in the Gothic fragments, it 
appears that they occur 98 times out of 179 (in 55 % of the cases) before voiced 
initial; that is, about in the normal ratio of frequency of word-final before voiced 
initial. 
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indisputable exponents of sandhi in Luke, and it is important 
to note that they support the view of sandhi only before 
enclitic (subordinate member of a speech-group) with vocalic 
initial, z.e. where the spirant is intervocalic. 

Another theory in explanation of 4 and d final and before 
s is that proposed by Axel Kock in the Zfda., 25, 226 sq. 
Kock observed that these 6’s and @’s occur in the majority of 
the cases in an unaccented syllable or in a long accented syl- 
lable, and ascribes the persistence, as he conceives it, of the 
original voiced spirant to its relative lack of accent; while in 
short accented syllable the voiceless fortes f, A are regular, 
and the exceptional cases of d are due to enclisis and other 
causes. Kock’s theory has not found acceptance, as I believe, 
for the following reasons: 1. The forms with voiced spirant 
are most frequent in Luke, which exhibits pecuiiarities of 
phonology and inflection to be ascribed to the dialect of the 
East Gothic scribes, and therefore the strong presumption 
is that exceptional 4's and a's are not original (Braune, § 74, 
Anm. I, § 221, 1). 2. According to Kock, the same cause - 
which maintained 4 and d originally is exemplified in the 
6 of the East Gothic Gudilud in the roll of Arezzo, probably 
written in the first half of the sixth century. It is not clear, 
in that case, how he would explain the numerically predomi- 
nating forms with voiceless spirant; e.g. Alaif, usgrof, gop, 
anabaup. Moreover, Kock attributes the unvoicing of the 
spirant in nominatives like A/aifs, dbauhs, to the influence of 
following s. But the sibilant was voiced in Pregerm. and 
should therefore remain, according to Kock’s law, in Gothic ; 
the form of the nom. which we should expect is *X/azbz,* baudz, 
*stadz, and the development of //azfs, etc., would be inexpli- 
cable. Then the practical universality of final s in suffix and 
ending, and the overwhelming preponderance of 4 in verbal 
endings, directly oppose Kock’s theory. 3. The difference 
in the development of the voiced spirant in accented syllable 
according as it is long or short, although conceivable from 
a phonetic point of view, is so far as I know without parallel, 
and therefore must be regarded with a certain amount of 
skepsis. 
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Finally, Wrede’s explanations of 4 for f, and d for 4— he 
gives separate ones for each letter—in the grammatical 
appendix to Heyne’s Ulfilas, 9th ed. 1896, seem to me neither 
clear nor, so far as they contain new ideas, convincing. That 
Pregerm. f and Wulf. f (<4) were different sounds in Gothic, 
the first a labio-dental, the second a bilabial (§ 58, Anm.), 
is possible, but certainly cannot be made probable by such 
criteria as Wrede cites. That 6 for f final and before s is 
due to an attempt in later East Gothic to distinguish these 
two sounds in writing is, in the light of a thorough examina- 
tion of the cases, impossible. In § 63, Anm. 1, Wrede explains 
d for / as follows. In later East Gothic, where the Wulf. 
medial voiced spirant @ had become a stop,' while Germ. 
/ retained its spirantal quality everywhere, 4 (< @) followed 
in its development the former rather than the latter, either 
because the two /’s were never completely identical in sound 
or on account of the influence of related forms with medial d. 
In view of the express statement, § 62, that the younger / is 
voiceless, the suggestion of two 4-sounds in Wulfila is rather 
difficult of comprehension. Most decidedly the second alter- 
native — viz. levelling —is the correct explanation of the d@ 
in question. 

My conclusions as to the origin of the letters in question 
are as follows: In the original text of the Gothic Bible f and 
/ were consistently written in the final position and before s 
for the Pregerm. voiced spirants 6, d, and s appeared in the 
final position for Pregerm. z. This regularity was no doubt 
merely orthographic, and cannot be taken as indicating that 
the underlying sound change was without exception, no matter 
what position the word occupied in the sentence. Wulfila’s 
orthography was a system of word-writing which disregarded 
variations of the spoken word in the sentence. One con- 
cession to sentence-writing was made in the case of the 
enclitic particles -« and -whk (=-gue); these never appeared 

1The evidence drawn from the spelling of Gothic proper names in Latin, 
on which Wrede bases his assumption that Wulfilanic postvocalic d had become 
a stop in East Gothic (.Sf7. d@. Ostg., p. 171), is very meagre, and I am inclined 


to regard as stronger testimony for the persistence of the spirant the occasional 
representation of sandhi by the later scribes. 
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under accent, nor were they associated in the mind with other 
forms, as e.g. zs¢ with zm, ts, sind, etc., ina with zs, etc. ; there- 
fore they were not felt nor written as independent words. 
When appended to a word ending in original voiced spirant, 
this, as is well known, is preserved (cf. Schulze, Glossar, sub 
-u, -u/). But forms like adu, J. 18, 34; usuh, L. 20, 4; 
gipiduh, Mk. 16, 7, prove conclusively that the voiced spirant 
was spoken in Wulfila’s time before a word in the same speech- 
group with vocalic initial, e.g. «f ¢mma was spoken u bimma. 

At a later period 4, d, and ¢ begin to creep into the texts for 
earlier f, 4, s. They are due in the first instance to levelling. 
This is evident in the case of 6 and d before s._ It is quite as 
true of 4, d, z final, as is shown by the fact that these letters 
appear with sporadic exceptions only in those classes of words 
in which the influence of medial voiced spirant is possible, 
viz. in the nom., acc., voc. sg. of nouns, and in the I. 3 sg. 
pret. and 2 sg. imp. of strong verbs. Furthermore, they are 
more frequent in the case-forms than in the I. 3 sg. pret., 
because the latter form a small class by themselves, and are, 
therefore, more isolated from the related forms than the nom., 
acc. sg. from the other cases. This fact is strikingly illus- 
trated by gaf with its constant £ 

This levelling was probably only a matter of spelling, but 
it prepared the way for the representation of the real voiced 
spirant in sandhi, which is to be seen in the first eight chap- 
ters of Luke, perhaps in isolated cases elsewhere. Were it 
not for the forms mid, vad, it might be suspected that in the 
particles the form with voiceless spirant had entirely sup- 
planted in the spoken language its alternate form with voiced 
spirant. If this were so, it would be the best of proofs that 
the spellings 4/aid, bad, are chiefly due to levelling. As it is, 
these forms show how strongly tradition rules in the spelling 
of the Mss., and help to solve the question of the source of 
d in the verbal endings. 

The examination of these endings revealed the fact that 
the d is not due to sandhi. They are also not due to level- 
ling, hence must be explained differently from the other forms. 
It seems quite vlear to me that we have to do here with a 
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sound-change in East Gothic, by which the voiceless spirant 
became voiced in unaccented syllable. The verbal endings 
were in this dialect -2d, -~d, etc., and it is to be noted that 
East Gothic herein corresponds with High German (cf. Streit- 
berg, Urgerm. Gram. § 211, 3). The dialectic form of these 
endings found expression to a considerable extent in the first 
seven chapters of Luke, in which late 4, d are so frequent in 
other forms, elsewhere only sporadically. They occur more 
frequently after long vowel or diphthong than after short 
vowel, because perhaps the weak lenis-character of the sound 
was more evident in the former case than in the latter. 


GEORGE A. HENCH. 
Ann ARBOR, Jan. 29- 
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ON OLD ENGLISH GLOSSES. 
I. 


\ HEN, some twelve years ago (in 1883), Mr. H. Sweet 

published his photolithographed text and transcription 
of the old Epinal Glossary, the event was greeted with expres- 
sions of delight by those interested in the study of Old Eng- 
lish. Two years later there appeared the Oldest English Texts 
by the same author, and that book, too, was very favorably 
received by the press. Only one, as far as I know, raised 
the cry of warning at that time. I mean Mr. I. H. Hessels, 
of Cambridge; but I fear only a few sided with him in his 
controversy with Mr. Sweet. At any rate, what he said 
against Mr. Sweet’s editing does not seem to have been 
heeded, and the book has held undisputed sway these ten 
years. And yet, nothing could be truer than the very point 
Hessels had made, viz., that the Oldest English Texts were 
very inaccurate as far as the Latin was concerned, and, on 
the whole, failed to give a true picture of the texts they pur- 
ported to represent. In the meanwhile, Mr. Hessels himself 
has given us his fine edition of the Corpus Glossary (Cam- 
bridge, 1890), a work that ought to be in the possession of 
every student of Old English. By this edition we can clearly 
see what a careless treatment the Latin text has received at 
Sweet’s hands. For example, in OET, Cp. 2161, we find 
that puzzle of a gloss uoluter, cupido votium: oestful. If 
Sweet had not known from other sources that oestfu/ meant 
‘graceful,’ he hardly could have learned it from the lemma, 
such as he exhibits it. However, in Hessels’ edition the 
thing is perfectly plain: 


U 277, we read there woluter. cupido. 
278, uotium. oest.ful. 
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Now we perceive at once that we have to do with two glosses, 
one of which represents the ‘winged one,’ namely ‘Cupid’ 
(uolucer. cupido), while the other speaks of ‘ votive’ (wotzuumy). 
Another striking sample of reckless editing is Cp. 1329, where 
Sweet prints sempzterna moles: falthing, while sempiterna really 
belongs to the preceding gloss, as seen from Hessels’ 


M 283, monumentis. supplicts sempitéern. 
284, moles. falthing. 


Moreover, sempiterna is wrong reading for sempiternis, for the 
whole gloss must be read monumentts sepulcris sempiternts. 
The two instances given are fairly characteristic of Sweet’s 
treatment of the Latin text. But, somebody might object, 
we do not care so much for the accuracy of the Latin as we 
do for the Old English, and in fact, that is the very excuse 
behind which Sweet tried to shield himself against the 
attacks of Hessels. Yet, in vain. For it is impossible to 
get a correct idea of what the glossator wished to say by his 
interpretation, if there is no reliance on the accurate repre- 
sentation of Ms. evidence. The above moles. falthing is an 
example in point. If Sweet’s reading sempzterna moles were 
all right, we would have to suppose that Old English fa/thing 
tries to convey the meaning contained in the two Latin words, 
and who knows but somebody might be inclined to construe 
from that an adjective (or noun) ‘fa/,’ meaning ‘eternal’ ? 
while now that we know modes alone is the true reading, the 
word will be viewed in quite a different light. Sweet, in his 
glossary to the texts, does not attempt to explain it. How- 
ever, as we read M 237, moles interpreted by wastitas. magnt- 
tudo, and as the Old English interpretations, as a rule, are 
nothing but translations of former Latin ones, we shall be 
justified in assuming that such is the case here, too. Then, 
as f and # (or even uu) interchange, fa/thing may stand for 
uual thing =‘mighty thing.’ Cp. German ‘gewaltig Ding’ 
and Ahd. Gi. II. 32, 67, moles keuuel; tbid., V1. §12, § omnt- 
pollentis vual; cp. also Kluge, Etym. Wd. d. deutsch. Spr. s.v. 
walten. But not only the charge of inaccuracy can be 
brought against Mr. Sweet's O/dest English Texts ; he has, in 
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one instance at least, not even shrunk from directly changing 
Ms. evidence. Witness his entry ‘on-hrérnis sf. agitation’ 
(OET, p. 647°), for which he produces as evidence Bl. 12, 
onhrernisse commotionem. Here he has calmly substituted his 
own invention, commotionem for the Ms. reading obdormiet, 
and that for no other reason but to make the text fit in with his 
fancied explanation of the Old English word. The Blickling 
Gloss, designated No. 12 by him, reads obdormiet onhrernisse, 
or, rather (according to Mr. R. Morris, Blickl. Hom., Part II. 
p. 260), onhrernisset. That is, of course, corruption of on/hnep- 
nisseth. From his edition of the Epiznal Glossary, Mr. Sweet 
ought to have known that there is a form of the ¢ so similar to 
p that sometimes the two can hardly be told from each other. 
This fact and the obvious meaning of obdormiet might have 
led to the conclusion that oxhnepnisseth, a verb formed from 
onhnaecpnisse ‘obdormitio, is the proper reading. But Mr. 
Sweet evidently did not care much for the evidence of the 
Latin ; with what results and to what detriment of Old Eng- 
lish Philology, I have tried to show in the Modern Language 
Notes, the Anglia, and the American Journal of Philology. 
As a consequence of this treatment of the Latin text, there 
appear quite a number of Latin words marked as Old English, 
while, on the other hand, not a few Old English words have 
been overlooked. In the following, I will give a short synop- 
sis of the more prominent instances. Latin are: 


brun, ‘cloth,’ OET, p. 636") 


’ F = stbadiorum., 
stacfod, ‘ striped,’ OET, p. 463" ) 
coc, ‘cook,’ OET, p. 644° = cloacas. 
grundsopa, ‘ groundsoap (a plant)’, OET, p. 584" = chondrus = yxovdpos 
caepa. 
here-searu, ‘ war-stratagem,’ OET, p. 483° = haeresearum, 
fitt, ‘song,’ OET, p. 515" = uilts. 
gerinen, ‘ diligent,’ OET, p. 505° = germen. 
maffa, ‘ caul,’ OET, p. 463° = mappa. 
cealwa , ‘ baldness,’ OET, p. 488° = calva. 


Theodoice-snad, OET, p. 592°, quoted from Ct 25/5, as compound 
noun, is, in its first part = theodisce, t.e. ‘in the popular tongue.’ The 
passage reads: Silvam quam theodisce snad nominamus = the wood 
we call in popular speech a ‘ coppice.’ 
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Omitted in the list of Old English words are: 

1) fahame (fahamel ?) ‘ fine meal,’ ‘ sifted flour’; on record 
in the Erfurt (C. G. L., V. 381, 9*), pulmentum fahame = 
Epinal, zézd., pullentum fahamae = Corpus Glossary, P 562, 
874, polentum fahame; pullentum fahame. 

2) framigan, ‘to work strenuously’; on record in the Cor- 
pus Glossary, N 34, wauat . frangat=framgad. Cp. N 30, 
nauare. extremt (= Strenue) . aliquid facere. 

3) geherest Ou, ‘say!’ on record in the Corpus Glossary, 
O oI, 06 esca (= obesta = ouestu = audistu =audis tu) . grestu 
(= gerestu =geerestu =gcherestu = geherest thu). Cp. French 
ouir, ‘hear,’ and C. G. L., V. 300, 20, Aeustu audistu, of which 
the above is a truncation. 

4) bro’ ‘broth’; on record in the Corpus Glossary, U 208, 
utscellum broht. This gloss, to be sure, is exhibited by Mr. 
Sweet, but no trace of it appears in the explanatory glossary, 
and so also Mr. Murray neglected to refer to it in his Oxford 
Dictionary. The first quotation there for droth bears the 
date a. 1000. 

5) ald, ‘old’; on record in the Corpus Glossary, U 313, 
uuldac. uetustas sola = paloas uetustuss ola = palaios uetustus 
ald. Cp. C.G.L., V. 399, 35, «uldar uetustas sola. 

6) aemonnis, ‘killing off of the male population’ ; on record 
in the Corpus Glossary, E 526, exrczdium . cuersio emonnts. uel 
discessio. Cp. C.G.L., IV. 71, §7, exctdium euersio ciuttatts. 

7) hos, ‘company,’ ‘association,’ ‘troup,’ on record in the 
Erfurt? (C. G. L., V. 331, 3), scola mos = scolam os=hos. Cp. 
WW 371, 7, clientele hegnuscole; tbid., 371,6 = 490, 15, clientes 
begnhyssas,; Ahd. Gl. \\. 49, 16, scola kinoscaf . lirnunga ; Old 
Spanish escuellas, ‘detachments of soldiers.’ 

8) craeclan, ‘to crackle, z.e. to gush forth with a crackling 
noise,’ on record in the Leyden Glossary (C. G. L., V. 418, 1), 
scatentibus credenti = creclentit = creclentum. Cp. NL. krekel, 
‘sprinkhaan,’ ‘ cricket.’ 

9g) unahreddandlic, ‘inextricable’; on record in the Leyden 
Glossary (C. G. L., V. 424, 39), zuexrtricabiles anatreten = una- 

*I cite according to the Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum, ed. G. Goetz, 


Leipzig, Teubner, which is now “e edition for Anglicists to study, besides 
Mz. Hessels’ splendid edition of the Corpus Glossary. 
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cretenlic = unachredendlic = unahreddandlic. Certainly, Mr. 
Sweet exhibits this gloss, too, but omits the abbreviation 
stroke over second part of the word, and does not attempt to 
explain it. 

10) intracppetan, ‘to jig,’ ‘to dance a jig’; on record in 
the Leyden Glossary (C. G. L., V. 421, 2), subsaltare intrepetan. 
This is a gloss taken from Rufint Historia Ecclestastica, and 
occurs also Ahd. Gl. Il. 597, 37. Steinmeyer compares 
German ¢repisen. 

11) focc, ‘pox,’ ‘botch,’ ‘boil,’ on record in the Leyden 
Glossary, carbunculi poccas = Ahd. Gil. II. 596, 7. Although 
Sweet exhibits it as No. 22, he wrongly prints foaas, and 
otherwise takes no notice of the word. 

12) ¢ysse, ‘coarse cloth (carpet).’ Sweet exhibits this as 
Leyden, 160: adbctape tysse, but failed to explain it. The Latin 
lemma is corruption of amphitape occurring in the Corpus 
Glossary, A 544, amphitare =amphitape . genus uestimentt . 
utrimque uillosum. The Old English tysse answers to OHG. 
sussa, explaining /odix, Ahd. Gl. II. 375, 22. 

13) wet, ‘creature’; on record in the Leyden Glossary, 
quoted by Sweet as No. 59, ancillis animalibus figl, but not 
explained. /ig/ represents wigt = wight = wiht.* 

14) uutlduuaex, ‘gristle,’ ‘cartilage,’ ‘tendon,’ ‘cats-meat’ 
= German (Westphalian), ‘Wildwachs’; on record, Ld 56, 
cartillago uuldpaexhsue uel grost. Sweet takes no notice of 
the word in his glossary. About “sve I am doubtful; 4 occa- 
sionally is mixed up with #, and so it may stand for nsue= 
senu, ‘tendon.’ 

15) macgsibbung, ‘reconciliation,’ ‘peace-making’ ; on rec- 
ord in the Erfurt® (Glosae Nominum, C. G. L., Il. 575, 9) 
conctliatio tiacy = macg = maegsibbung. 

16) ni0ersigandi, ‘sagging,’ on record in Epinal-Erfurt, 
8163 pendulus ridusaendi, Corpus, 1562; pendulus ridusende, 
cp. Corpus, 1541, penduloso haldi = pendulos ohaldt, which is 
a gloss taken from Orosius IV. 15, 2; cp. my remarks in the 
forthcoming number of Archiv f. L. L. X38. No trace of ridu- 


* OFT, p. 512 there appears a w#/¢ ‘creature’ only on the strength of proper 


names and derivations like d-wiht nd-wiht. 
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saendi = niduseandi=nidrsiandi =nidersigandi is to be found 
in Sweet’s glossary. At any rate, I have vainly searched for 
it. The index fails in a good many cases to indicate. 

Not so positively do I wish to pronounce on the following 
two words, as there is only a fair chance of their being Old 
English. In the Zrfurt?(C. G. L., V. 300, 34) we have hiatus 
fura; fura may be mutilation of fssura, but as a sometimes 
wrongly appears for c, there is a possibility of fura being furc 
=furh. Also, what we read (Corpus, J 231) inuident . scident 
may be Latin infindent. scindent; but since the Frfurt, 
C. G. L., V. 367, 22 exhibits zauzdens scidens, | am inclined to 
think that sczdens stands for sctdenc = scident = scidend, rep- 
resenting an original sczc/end, which, under the influence of 
the lemma, could easily take on a Latin appearance. In 
sciclend = German schielend, | see the OE. counterpart of 
MG. schickeln, ‘to look askance,’ ‘to squint,’ and I think 
scytehald (Corpus, O 29)=scytthalt (E-pinal) C.G. L., V. 375, 
36, interpreting a Latin od/iguum, favors such a view; for 
scytehald may be actually scycehald. Cp. the above nidersi- 
gandi = pendulus. There is also a passage in Aelfric’s Ver- 
sion of Exod. 29, 26 that may belong here: cedet in etus 
partem is rendered there by gescttt (= gescict ?) to his daele; 
ibid., 29, 8, hig gesceotad (= gesceocad ?) to Aarones daele. 

Of the mistakes Sweet has made in consequence of his 
indifference to the Latin text of the glosses, I will, for the 
present, cite only a few: OET, p. 486°, he tells us that 
sweard s. means ‘skin,’ when the one passage on which 
he founds this assertion (Cp. 406), cater swearth, is probably 
misreading of f¢aeter sweart = ‘black,’ while the other, Cp. 
2146, wuistula sugesweard is mutilated from wistularius = 
fistularius suueges-uueard, t.e. ‘organist.. Cp. Ahd. Gl. I. 
40, 4, 5, symphoniacus . orgenare suegelare, C. G. L., V. 268, 
27, armonia confistulae organi perordinem repulatae = har- 
monia |est| cum fistulae organi per ordinem resuflatae {sunt}. 
Fering, which interprets zxstmulatione, Cp. 1085, he finds it 
impossible to account for. But as zwstmu/atio is ‘accusation,’ 
fering must stand for wreging. The Latin lemma in Cp. 66, 
acus netl uel gronutsc, points to the ‘awn’ rather than to a 
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fish (OET, p. 503°), nor can the ‘ail’ (egle explaining g/zs, 
Corpus Glossary, G 104) be a dormouse! His ‘God of War’ 
should be the ‘shawl’ of linen which veils the Arabian 
woman’s face, OET, p. 568" (£f. 627, scybla maforte), his 
‘kite’ rather a ‘fresh’ man (OET, p. 567°, Cp. 340, frysca 
butio, read pusio). It is not ‘recklessness’ (OET, p. 595°), 
what the glossator of //. 549 meant, who, correctly enough, 
explains én curta by in maethle. From this maed/ probably the 
rhetor was called macdlere, Bd.2 6, where Sweet failed to under- 
stand the Ms. reading ‘rethor se hlodere,’ = se nledere = se 
meldere =se macdlere.* He also failed to see Ep. 1024 tin 
(t7gnum), that not of a ‘projection,’ but of the metal ¢zx (stag- 
num), the glossator is speaking. Cp. what I have said on 
that gloss in the Archiv f. Lat. Lex., ed. Wolfflin, Vol. X.? 
199. It also escaped Sweet that BI. 18 ¢2vde bogan (tetendit 
arcem), must be thinde bogan (tetendit arcum), or he would 
not have assumed (OET, p. 508) a verb ¢znnan, ‘to stretch.’ 
Nor can /:f. 790, the derendae appearing in connection with 
berecorn ( ptysones), belong to beran, ‘to bear’ (OET, p. 519%), 
but it answers to Latin fevire; as I have shown in the Archiv 
/./, p. 201, the gloss is taken from the Bible, Prov. 27, 22. 

To the unprejudiced, it would have been self-evident that 
the glossator of Cp. 164 did not wish to speak of dress, when 
he interpreted antemne + by waede, but rather of saz/-cloth, 
whence WW 515, 15, the ‘sail-ropes,’ rudentibus, are called 
waederapum,t of which the waeterrap, WW 535, 4, is a cor- 
ruption, duly propagated by Hall in his Concise Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary. Proper regard for the lemma would also have 
prevented Mr. Sweet from squeezing a fodrere, ‘sm. forager’ 
(OET, p. 646°) out of the fodradas (annonus) Bd.2 20. He 
marks the Old English word as corrupt, but it is all right 
enough, and an error is there only in axnxonus that should be 
annonas. 

Ortro B. SCHLUTTER. 


Hartrorp Hicu ScHoo.. 


* On A mistaken for » and » interchanging with m cp. Archiv f. Lat. Lex., 
Vol. X.? 195 and Corpus Glossary ed. Hessels, Introd. XXXII. 

+ That stands probably for artemine. otal 

¢ Cp. Ahd. Gi. I. 242, 16, rudes (= rudes) uuaatreifa. 
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PHONETICAL NOTES. 


[’ is my intention to publish, under the above title, a 
series of minor studies in phonetics. The investigations 
have been carried on with the aid of the apparatus used by 
Rousselot, and described by him in the Revue des Patois 
gallo-romans, fasc. 14, 15. A short account can also be 
found in an article by Professor Koschwitz, //errig’s Archiv, 
vol. 88, p. 241 ff., and, in a very condensed form, in the 
abstract of a paper read by the writer before the American 
Philological Association in 189§ (cf. Proceedings, 1895, p. 55). 
Cf., also, Phonetische Studien, vol. 4, p. 68, for an article by 
Ph. Wagner. 

In order to give the reader a better insight into the method 
employed, the first articles will be accompanied by illustra- 
tions reproduced from the material collected. It is hoped 
that this may assist phoneticians and philologists in becom- 
ing acquainted with a method of research that is gradually 
gaining recognition, and that after the many desirable improve- 
ments shall have been perfected, will enable us to solve the 
numerous unanswered problems of physiological phonetics, 
and establish incontrovertible facts that leave no room for 
speculation. 


I. 
On r-Vibrations. 


A rolled x sound can be produced by vibrations of the lips, 
the tongue, the uvula, or the vocal cords. The following 
statistics try to answer the question as to the frequency of 
the waves within a given period. As far as I know only 
Vietor and Donders have investigated this point with regard 
to the lingual »; both arrive at similar conclusions. Vietor 
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finds 20 to 3§ vibrations within a second, Donders varies 
between 15 and 39; cf. Vietor, Elemente der Phonetik, dritte 
verb. Auflage, p. 208. To determine whether his ratio is 
individual I have supplemented my own records by a large 
number of tracings gathered during a tour in Northeastern 
Europe. Professors Lundell, Noreen, Johansson, and Drs. 
Wadstein, Krohn, Pipping, Masing, Mikkola, and Mr. Endsi- 
lin, of Dorpat, have been kind enough to record their pro- 
nunciation. The following are the values found :! 


A. lip r, sonant: 32, 30 (P.); 22, 24; 23, 25, 23 (S-W.); 27, 
29, 27, 26, 254, 254, 23 (Mi). 

surd: 26, 33, 34 (P.). 

B. lingual 7, sonant: 32; 27, 28; 30, 30, 32, 27, 25; 28, 
29, 30; 28, 30}; 21, 21}, 29, 28; 27 (S-W.). 28, 29 (P.); 
27,27 (N.); 29 (J.) 3; 24, 23 (W.); 26, 25, 24, 27 (Mi.), 29, 31, 
29, 30 (K.). 

deep sonant: 26, 29 (S-W.) ; 29 (E.). 

high sonant: 27, 26 (S-W.) ; 24, 26 (P.). 

still higher sonant: 25, 24; 25, 24; 27,25 (E.). 254, 253 20, 
22 (S-W.) ; 26, 25 (Mi.). 

strong, emphatic: 30, 28, 30 (P.) ; 28, 26} (S-W.) ; 32, 32 (Mi.). 
31, 34, 36 (M1). 

Armenian rolled 7: 20, 19} (Ma.). 

surd: 33, 31; 33, 3!) 313 37) 354 (S-W.) ; 38 (P.) ; 26, 26(N.); 
25 (J.). 

strong surd: 38, 42, 39; 39, 40, 41 (S-W.). 


The above values show that the individual differences are 
not considerable. The surd » as well as the sonant one pro- 
nounced with a deep tone-color, slightly increase the number 
of vibrations as the air current is strengthened; the high tone- 
color, with narrowed glottis, is naturally accompanied by less 
vibrations. Likewise, at the beginning of a continuous 
pronunciation th number of beats is somewhat larger than 
towards the end, unless an attempt is made to keep up the 
force of expiration, in which effort the voice is occasionally 
suppressed. The tracings do not always show marks of this 
loss of sonancy. 


1 Numbers separated by commas refer to values of one continued record. 
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Below are some illustrations of lingual x curves. 





PLaTe 1|.— Sonant lingual r; vel. 4.6 cm. per second 





PLATE 2.—Sonant r becoming surd; vel 4.6 cm. per second. 





Pirate 3.—Sonant lingual r; vel. 26.6 cm. per second. 


C. guttural 7, sonant: 26 (S-W.) ; 24, 24, 25, 24 (pronunc. of a 
lady) ; 20 (P.) ; 20 (S-W.). 
surd: 29; 32, 34, 32; 36, 35 (S-W.). 


The results are interesting: the tongue and uvula vibrate 
with nearly equal rapidity. This fact speaks in support of 
Jesperson’s theory concerning the origin of the uvular +; cf. 
The Articulations of Speech Sounds represented by Means of 
Analphabetic Symbols, Marburg, 1889, p. 72 ff. 

The lack of more material for the uvular 7 is partly due to 
the fact that not many persons are able to produce continuous 
uvular vibrations, even in cases where the other variety is not 
known. Here, as also with the lingual 7, the rolled quality 
is sufficiently perceptible, and the r characterized as such, by 
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one to three vibrations —the rest is either a deep guttural 
spirant or, if lingual, a vocalic element. The following trac- 
ings are self-explanatory. 





PLaTe 4.—Guttural ry; A, interrupted by spirant; B, voiced, trilled; vel. 4.6 cm. per second. 


The glottal 7, as pronounced, for instance, in Copenhagen, 
I have not had an opportunity to investigate. 


II. 
The Quantity of Labials in Finnic Swedish. 


Speech mixture exhibits an interesting phenomenon: the 
influence of two or more languages or dialects on one another 
with regard to the different factors that constitute articulate 
speech —quality of sounds, accent, quantity, and syntax. 
Some material obtained during a short stay at Helsingfors 
is herewith submitted. 

Geminated consonants are pronounced markedly long in 
Swedish ; their quantity is said to have been affected by the 
non-Aryan speech in Finland. Because of the simplicity 
of the instruments required for the investigation of labials — 
Rosapelly’s lip observer —these sounds were chosen. The 
tracings from which the values are derived were furnished 
by Dr. Mikkola (Finnic), and Dr. Pipping (Swedish, Finland). 

-mm-; sammui, “ extinguished” (cf. pl. 5). 

a) 0.14; B) 0.175." 


! The values denote quantities expressed in seconds. Records pronounced in 
continuation are collected under a, B, or y. 
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amma, “ old woman” 
a) 0.13; 8) very short, though impossible to express by a definite 





value. 

-m- + loma, “interval” : a) 0.09; f) 0.08. 

aamu, “ morning” : a) 0.095; 8) 0.14. 

-pp-: appi, “father-in-law”: a) 0.26; £) 0.25; y) 0.15. 

oppi, “ doctrine ”’ : e) os; 8) 03; y) o52. 

-p- ; lupa, “ permission ” : a) 0.15; B) 0.075; y) 0.075. 

apu, “ help” : a) 0.08; B) 0.06; y) 0.075. 

papu “ pea”’: a) 0.07; B) 0.07; y) 0.075. 





f 
Pirate 5.—“sammui.”” The horizontal line 
indicates the quantity of the m closure; vel. PLATE 6 “labbar (Dr. Mikkola); vel. 4.6 
4.6 cm. per second. cm. per second 
Swedish pronunciation as given by Dr. Mikkola: 
1. -ff-; pappa, “father”: 0.21. 
2 pp; app, ‘one™ s 0.32. 
3. -p-; apa, “ae” : 0.2. | 
4. -—P; gap, “throat”: 0.17. 
cs, -b6-; labbar, Rate 0.18 (cf. pl. 6). 
5 | 
6.  -bb; labb, “ia”: 0.15. 
7. -b-; snabel, “bill”: 0.08. 


8. -mm-; mamma, “mother”: 0.29. 


The values obtained from Dr. Pipping’s pronunciation are: 


1. 0.18; 0.35 (!). §- 0.15; 0.22 (cf. pl. 7). 
2. 0.25. 6. 0.19; 0.23. 
3. 0.16. % 0.3; O82; 0.09; 0.1. 

8. 


4. 0.25 0.24; 0.16; 0.22; 0.225. 
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Professor Lundell’s (Upsala) labials show the following 
values : 


0.3 (cf. pl. 8) : 0.23. 
0.25 ; 0.23. 


I. 0.375 ; 0.36; 0.34. 
2. 0.375; 0.39; 0.48. 
3- 0.275; 0.25; 0.24. 
e eae 


Pr +e 


0.25 ; 0.24; 0.25. 





Pirate 7.—“‘labbar"” (Dr. Pipping); PLate 8.—“ labbar” (Prof. Lundell); vel. 
vel. 4.6 cm. per second. 4.6 cm. per second. 


Further material would enable us to make nicer distinctions 
as to position of accent and quantity of the preceding vowel. 
The results that we can draw from the values presented may 
be shortly formulated as follows: In Finnic the labial closures 
are very short; single labials are distinguished from double 
ones by quantity, ratio about 1: 2. In the Swedish spoken 
in Finland the geminated labials approach the Finnic abso- 
lute quantities. 

It will also be noticed that the “einsatz” is much more 
rapid and energetic in Swedish than in Finnic. The almost 
straight line, and the greater momentum, carrying the style 
beyond its point of rest (cf. pl. 8), are very instructive. 

We may a priori suppose that this holds good also with 
regard to other consonants. Yet only a special investigation 
can decide this question. 

H. Scumipt-WARTENBERG. 


University oF CHICAGO 








Blackburn, 


TEUTONIC “ELEVEN” AND “TWELVE.” 


HE generally accepted explanation of the words for 

eleven and twelve in the Teutonic group of languages 
identifies the second element with that of the Lithuanian 
véni-lika, dvy-lika, etc., and derives this from a root, /zg, 
leiq, fotg, seen in Latin “/énguo, Greek Ret-eiv, etc. Accord- 
ing to this explanation, these Teutonic words are compounds 
of oino- and duo- with a stem /zgz- (Teut. /b7-), “ remainder,” 
and mean literally “remainder of one (or two)’: “one (or 
two) over (ten).” 

As far as I have observed, this explanation is usually given 
dogmatically as if it were subject to no objection. Its gen- 
eral acceptance seems to be due to the analogy of the 
Lithuanian forms and to the supposed aptness of the mean- 
ing of the phrase to express the numeral idea. But there are 
serious objections to it both as to the meaning and as to the 
identification of the Lithuanian and the Teutonic words. 
That a primitive man might express “eleven” by holding 
up both hands for ten and following this with one finger for 
the added unit needs no proof, but if he accompanied the 
gesture (or replaced it) by a phrase, we should expect the 
meaning to be “addition of one” rather than “remainder of 
one.” The gesture that denotes ove is a process of addition, 
as is also the mental action that it expresses, and it would 
surely be strange if the accompanying phrase expressed the 
result of a process of subtraction. It is possibly in conse- 
quence of the feeling that the meaning thus obtained is not 


quite suitable, that some of those that accept the identifica- 
tion of the Teutonic and Lithuanian forms do not express 
themselves with any confidence in regard to the derivation 
from a root /g.! 


1 Eg. Kluge, Paul's Grundriss, 1. 404. 
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Again, the passage of an Indo-European guttural into a 
labial as early as the Teutonic period is positively denied by 
some of the ablest students of phonology, and certainly needs 
more evidence than has yet been brought forward before we 
can accept it without hesitation. All the words cited in 
proof of such a development show some peculiarity that 
makes it easier to explain them as exceptional forms due 
to assimilation or dissimilation; the only exception is found 
in the two numeral forms now under consideration. The 
same words, too, show anomalous forms in other groups, and 
no one of them, I believe, is without dialectic by-forms, in 
which the guttural sound is kept in Teutonic. Lastly, the 
number of words in which the assumed labialization is found 
is very small, while the regular representation of Indo- 
European g by 4 or Aw is very frequent. These reasons cer- 
tainly furnish a strong presumption against the passage of 
IE. g into f or 6 as early as the Teutonic period, and conse- 
quently against the identification of the Teutonic and the 
Lithuanian forms. That a guttural may pass into a labial 
at a later date is beyond dispute; the occasional fsound in 
modern English words that had the guttural % in the older 
period is a recent instance. 

It was perhaps this difficulty of identifying the stems of 
Teutonic -/67 and Lithuanian -/4a that led Brugmann! to 
derive the former from a root “7, letp, /oip, though he keeps 
the same notion of “remainder” which had been assumed 
for the Lithuanian. This meaning is suggested, it would 
seem, by the modern German 4/ezben, a compound of the 
root /if, which appears in its older form in Gothic 62-lezban, 
OHG. ée-liban, OF. be-lifan. But it is not altogether clear 
that the idea of “remainder” can be legitimately given toa 
noun derived from the simple root. It seems reasonably cer- 
tain that the idea of a remainder or surplus, a portion left 
after something has been removed, what is left after some- 
thing has been measured off, is found in the compounds only, 
and is due to the adverbial prefix used rather than to the 
meaning of the verb-stem. Cases that seem to suggest this 


1 Grundriss, 11. 487. 
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are German Ueber-dletbsel compared with w#édrig; Eng. re- 
mainder compared with Lat. maneo; Latin super-esse, su- 
perare, and scores of others, that suggest that the idea 
seems to spring out of super or uber or over rather than 
from the verb-stems with which these and similar prefixes 
are compounded. The derivation of -/76z from a root /7p re- 
moves the phonological difficulty, to be sure, but as has just 
been shown, it is not certain that the meaning of “remain- 
der” can legitimately be assumed for it, and if it could, 
there would still be left the inappropriateness of meaning 
mentioned above. We naturally expect here, as in any other 
case, a word meaning “addition” rather than ‘‘ remainder,” 
and this meaning, I think, can be properly assumed for a 
noun /62, derived from the root /zp. 

This root is found in Sanscrit in the verb /imp-amz, “I 
smear,” “I cleave or stick to,”’ and in the noun /77-, ‘ smear- 
ing.” In Lithuanian the same root gives /:p-tz, defined by 
Kurschat as “kleben,” “kleben bleiben,” “ankleben,” anda 
long list of derivatives and compounds, all of which contain 
the idea of stickiness or sticking fast, which passes in one or 
two cases into that of “anhanglich” or “anhanglichkeit,” as 
given by Kurschat. In the Teutonic Group the root is rep- 
resented by the compound Je-/iban (see above), “stick,” 
“remain.” Greek has Adros, “fat,” and Acapos, “ shining,” 
and Old Bulgarian /7p-u@-tz, “ stick.” 

The older meaning of the root seems to be that of “ smear- 


” 


ing,” as we find it in Sanscrit. Greek derivatives show a 
transition to “that which is smeared,” “ fat,’’ or the result of 
smearing, “shining.” In the Balto-slavic Group the notion 
is that of “stickiness,” of gluing something to another, while 
in Teutonic the predominant notion is that of being stuck 
fast, of remaining fixed in a place. This development of 
sense is a natural one and occasions no difficulty; analogies 
are plentiful and need not be cited. 

Now it is an easy step from the verbal idea, “to stick,” 
“to adhere to,” or the corresponding action-noun “ adher- 
ing,” to the concrete notion of that which adheres or is 
stuck on. Examples are plentiful: e.g. sectzon, the act of 
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cutting or ‘‘a portion cut off” ; cutting, the act or a branch 
cut off for planting; washing, the act or that which is 
washed ; addition, the act or the portion added. It does 
not seem bold, therefore, to suppose that the noun /#2, 
which in Sanscrit means a “smearing,” may have passed 
into Teutonic with the meaning which the corresponding 
verb-stem has in that group, a “sticking on,” a “fastening 
to,” and then “that which is stuck on or fastened to another 
thing,’ an addition. It may be added that Lithuanian /p- 
snus, “anhanglich,” suggests that /pz-, if it could be cited 
from that language, would mean “ Anhang”’ and show the 
same development of meaning. 

If this sense be accepted as legitimately derived from the 
root assumed, the explanation of azn-/ibi, twa-libi, is easy. 
They are adjectives, compounds of the class called by Whitney 
in his Sanskrit Grammar “appositional possessives.” He 
gives as examples, among others, d¢va-pfarna, “ horse-wing,” 
7.c. having horses as wings (epithet of a chariot); éxdra-sakhi, 
having Indra as friend, “‘ befriended by Indra.” So azn-/2bi, 
twa-libi mean ‘having one (or two) as an addition,” “increased 
by one (or two).”” Thus our ancestors when they wished to 
say eleven and lacked a word to express it, resorted to the 
phrase “ten increased by one.’’ Such a phrase is quite as 
suitable to express the idea as the “forty stripes save one” 
that Paul received of the Jews, or Latin phrases like dvo-de- 
viginti, or the Sanscrit expression cited by Brugmann (Grund. 
II. 488), astadhikanavatis, “a ninety increased by eight,” z.e. 
ninety-eight. The loss of the noun ¢ex from the phrase, 
when once it had become established, and the use of the re- 
maining part with the sense of the whole, is so common a 
phenomenon that it needs only to be mentioned. Modern 
English furnishes analogies in plenty: e.g. guart (2.e. quarter 
of a gallon), guarter (of a dollar), the Fourth (ot July), etc. 

This explanation contributes nothing, of course, to clear up 
the Lithuanian forms. It only shows that if the noun /p7- 
shares the development of meaning which we find in the verb 
and other derivatives of the root /zf, its sense in Teutonic is 
“addition,” and that we can in this way secure a simple 
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explanation of eleven and twelve, without resorting to a 
doubtful phonological law or assuming a primitive meaning 
that lacks the essential element of fitness. Whether Lithu- 
anian dvy-/ika, etc., contain a derivative of the root /zg, and 
whether it is possible or probable that the phrase “ remainder 
of one”’ would be used in primitive times to express the idea 
of eleven, are questions still left open, though such questions 
can be answered affirmatively with less confidence if the 
analogy of the Teutonic forms cannot be cited. 
F. A. BLACKBURN. 


University oF Cuicaco, Jan. 26, 1897 


ON THE HILDEBRANDSLIED. 


N his review of Gallée, ‘ Altsachsische Sprachdenkmialer,’ 
Englische Studien, XXII, p. 262 ff., F. Kluge takes 
occasion to express his opinion on the dialect of the Hilde- 
brandslied. He considers the manuscript text as funda- 
mentally High German. The ¢ which stands for HG. ¢ as 
well as for HG. 2z(z),—then mostly double (¢7),—he sup- 
poses to represent two different sounds, both HG. In the 
latter case, namely, it should stand for Germanic ¢, which had 
already been shifted towards the HG. z(s), but had not yet 
reached this final phase. Thus, the OS. element would be 
reduced to a minimum, and Gallée was right in excluding 
the poem from his OS. documents. 

Kluge’s explanation of this ¢is untenable. It presupposes a 
condition of affairs much more archaic than the manuscript in 
other respects reveals, and very archaic indeed it would have 
to be, a ¢ standing both for HG. z and 2, and consequently 
antedating the HG. split of Germanic 4 The text has d for 
West Germanic / next to exclusively, it has consistently ¢ 
for West Germanic 9, it has wo for Germanic 6; a practically 
unshifted Germanic ¢ is not compatible with such features. 

If, however, Kluge takes the ¢ to represent a somewhat 
later phase, more nearly like the normal HG. z and 3, we 
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would have the same sign ¢ standing for three very different 
sounds: (1) for the common HG. ¢; (2) for HG. *#, the 
forerunner of zs; and (3) for *4, the sound which must have 
preceded the HG, 32 

With a rendering of sounds so imperfect as this, no safe 
conclusions of any sort could be drawn from the manuscript 
spelling; the & may then as well stand for 4(A), the g for ff or 
ff, etc.; and, indeed, unless we interpret quite a number of 
other details in a similar way, the OS. element would still 
remain far from being reduced to a minimum, even so far 
as phonology is concerned. Cp. on this point especially 
F. A. Wood, The Dialect of the Hildebrandslied, in the Publi- 
cations of the Modern Language Association of America, XI, 
p. 323 ff., though some of the author’s arguments are fanciful.! 
And altogether, the view first held by Miillenhof, that the origi- 
nal text was OS., has been well established by Kogel in Paz/’s 
Grundriss, 11, p. 174 ff. An additional indication that the first 
scribe was a High German may perhaps be found in the form 
of the phrases /lerzbrantes sunu, line 7, and guad Hiltibraht, 
line 30, and guad Hiltibrant, lines 49 and §8 (Braune’s text), 
which are commonly and rightly considered as interpolations. 
In them the scribe himself speaks to us on his own account ; 
he naturally uses his own language here if anywhere. The 
d of quad and the ¢ of the names rather betray the High 
German, while the % of /ltibraht, of course, shows that 
the interpolation is due to the first scribe. In the poem 
itself he succeeded to a certain extent in rendering the OS. 
sounds. The constant use of ¢ for OS. d appears pardonable 
enough when we consider that the majority of our Ohg. manu- 
scripts, phonetically exact as they on the whole are, neglect 
to a large extent the difference between voiced and voiceless 
sounds; the s stands throughout, in old as in modern times, 
for both varieties, and the hesitancy as between g and &, 
6 and f also indicates a certain obtuseness in this respect. 
It is, therefore, much more natural to understand the ¢ of 
our scribe from this point of view, as a HG. substitution for d, 


~~’ 


! T refer to what Wood says on page 325 of sceofantero, on page 326 of the 4 in 
wart, sudsat, on page 328 of the 4, on pages 327 and 329 of the oz in dougd. 
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than it would be to take with Kluge the ¢ in whitte, etc., for 
any sort of a HG. sound. 
With regard to line 48, 


dat dai noh bi desemo riche reccheo ni wurti, 


F. A. Wood supposes, /c., p. 325, that ‘the line has been 
changed here, perhaps unintentionally, in the attempt to re- 
place one alliteration that had been lost by one that the 
writer could appreciate. Originally, the line might have 
read in some such way as Moller (Axd. A//. 64) suggests sf 


dat Su wreccheo ni wurti bi Sesse waltantes riche. 


But for an unintentional deviation this change seems alto- 
gether too radical; and as Wood himself, in agreement with 
Koégel, has shown, the first scribe much more attempted to 
give the poem in its OS. form, while the later copyists simply 
transcribed the text in a mechanical way. The simplest 
emendation that suggests itself is: 


dat Su -noh bi desemu weroldrike wrekkio ni wurdi. 


The verse is less objectionable metrically, and the common 
but meaningless prefix woro/t (cp. trmindeot, |. 13, trmingot, 
l. 30), either the first or the second scribe could easily omit 
by mere oversight. 

Wettu, in line 30,—the quantity of the ¢ is disputed, — 
seems most probably to stand for wéstw ‘thou knowest’ ; it is 
then an interesting mistake of the HG. scribe who, knowing 
that an OS. ¢ commonly corresponded to his native sibilant, 
carried his principle too far in this word in which, for once, 
the OS. itself had a sibilant also. This interpretation makes 
it impossible to see, with Luft, ‘Die Entwickelung des Dia- 
logs im alten Hildebrandsliede,’ a present tense in the follow- 
ing gt/ettés, while the du of the dependent clause may refer 
to zrmingot or to Hadubrand. | take it to address the latter, 
and the change from the du of wéstu, abrupt as it may seem 
at first sight, is yet no more so than that which commonly 
occurs in the usual formula wes got, er —. 

GustaF E. Karsten. 


UNIveRSITY OF INDIANA 
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REVIEWS. 


English Drama: A Working Basis. By Katharine Lee 
Bates and Lydia Boker Godfrey. Wellesley College, 1896. 


Tus bibliography of one hundred and fifty-one pages is the joint 
proluction of Professor Bates, of the Department of English Litera- 
ture, and Miss Godfrey, Librarian. Miss Bates is already favorably 
known by her book, Zhe English Religious Drama, published by 
Macmillan in 1893, and by various editions. In the present work, 
however, her appeal is more directly to scholars, though she renders 
a valuable service to all students of the drama. 

The book falls under four main heads: Collections of Old Plays ; 
General Index to Collections ; Authors, Plays, and References ; and 
Books of General Reference. 

The Collections are chronologically arranged, and preceded by an 
alphabetical index. <A few collections, not of the first importance, 
are omitted. These are: Collection of New Plays, London, 1774; 
Cawthorn’s Minor British Theatre, London, 1807 ; Galt’s New Brit- 
ish Theatre, 4 vols., 1814, 1815 ; Sinnett’s Family Drama, Hamburg, 
1834; Dicks’ Standard Plays, London, 1883 ; various compilations of 
‘ Beauties of the Stage,’ etc. ; and the later collections of acting plays, 
such as Lacy’s (continued by French). 

The General Index to Collections is by titles of plays alphabeti- 
cally arranged, and covers nineteen pages of rather small print. 

The third division, that of Authors, Plays, and References, is again 
subdivided into: Pre-Elizabethan Drama (including the Moralities, 
but not Miracle and Mystery Plays) ; Elizabethan Drama ; Jacobean 
Drama ; Restoration Drama ; Eighteenth Century Drama ; Nineteenth 
Century Drama. This part covers one hundred and two pages. 
Here, under the authors arranged alphabetically in each division, we 
have: (1) plays in chronological order, those with an asterisk being 
found in the Index of Collections ; (2) accessible publications, other 
than collections, containing them ; (3) critical references. The sec- 
ond division is introduced by >, the third by f. A specimen will 
exhibit the method : 
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GLAPTHORNE, HENRY. FI. 1639. 
* Lady Mother. Licensed 1635. (Pr. for the first time in Bullen’s Old 
Eng. Plays. v.2. 1883). 
Hollander. Wr. circ. 1635. 
* Ladies Privilege. Wr. circ. 1636. 
Argalus and Parthenia. (Founded on Sidney's Arcadia). Acted 
circ. 1638. 
Wit in a Constable. Wr. 1639. 
Duchess of Fernandina. S. R. 1660. (Not extant.) 
* Albertus Wallenstein. 1639? 
> Plays and Poems, w. illustr. notes and a memoir. Lond. Pearson. 
1874. 2vs 21/7. (Retro. Rev. 1824. 10: 122.) 
+t Bullen. Collection of Old Eng. Plays. 2: 101-102. 
Zwickert, Max. Henry Glapthorne. (Inaug. Diss.) Halle. 


The last head, Books of General Reference, includes: (1) Biblio- 
graphical; (2) Dramatic History and Criticism ; (3) History of the 
English Theatre; (4) Stage Polemics. ‘This covers twenty-three 
pages. Under (2) we have Aristotle, but neither Horace nor Boileau, 
and Butcher’s Artstotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art is entered 
under Butcher, but not under Aristotle. 

Here and there, as was almost inevitable, ve detect marks of care 
lessness. Thus under Jonson we miss the recent article in Ang/ia 
(xvii, 466-485), Ben Jonson's Theorte des Lustspiels ; wnder Glap- 
thorne (wi supra), The Paraside, or Revenge for Honor, S. R. 
1653; Zhe Vestal, S. R. 1660 (not extant) ; Zhe Noble Trial ( The 
Lady Mother), 5. R. 1660 (1635), printed in Bullen’s Of7 English 
Plays, Vol. IL; the dates of the original editions of Zhe Ladies 
Priviledge (1640), Argalus and Parthenia (1639), Wit in a Con- 
stable (1640), and Afbertus Wallenstein (1639, 1640). Again, under 
Glapthorne, the date of Bullen’s O/7 English Plays is given as 1883, 
on pp. 5 and 7 as 1882; on p. 130, the first edition of K6rting’s 
Grundriss (1887) is cited, instead of the second (1893) ; etc., etc. 

However, it should be remembered that the work is not yet pub- 
lished, and will not be (as I am informed by Professor Bates) until 
it has undergone complete revision; so that it cannot be said to 
challenge public scrutiny and criticism. Copies, at the price of 
$1.00, may in the meantime be procured of Professor Bates, Welles- 
ley, Mass. ; and, so indispensable is the work to all students of the 
English drama, even in its provisional form, that we may reasonably 
hope that a speedy exhaustion of the stock will lead to revision and 
definitive publication within a comparatively brief period. 


YaLe UNIvEeRsITY. ALBERT S. COOK. 
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A Bibliographical Guide to Old English Syntax. Frank H. 
Chase, Clark Scholar in Yale University. Fock: Leipzig. 
pp. 27. 

Tuts pamphlet offers an interesting résumé of the present condi- 
tion of investigation in Anglo-Saxon syntax, a searching criticism of 
the relatively inutile methods of the past, and a suggestion towards 
more comprehensive methods of investigatfon for the future. 

The bibliography proper, including more than seventy titles arranged 
alphabetically by authors, is certainly more complete than any former 
list, probably from the point of view of the actual investigator abso- 
lutely complete. Formal correctness would have required the regis- 
tering of reviews under each title. Possibly Dr. Chase’s experience, 
like the present writer’s, has been, that important reviews of syntacti- 
cal dissertations are practically non-existent, while he may well have 
grudged space to the titles of perfunctory journal notices. Refer- 
ences to Wiilfing’s reviews in Englische Studien would have been at 
least a convenience. 

Four bibliographical tables classify the more important mono- 
graphs, — first, chronologically ; second, by universities ; third, under 
syntactical categories ; fourth, according to the text or texts investi- 
gated. In the “ general”’ list of this fourth table I miss a symbol to 
distinguish dissertations registering full or relatively complete statis- 
tics from those which contain examples for purposes of exposition 
only. In the classification by universities, the dates of their incum- 
bency might well, in some cases, follow the professors’ names. 
Sievers, for instance, is in no way responsible for the Leipzig disser- 
tations. 

Although Dr. Chase in treating Anglo-Saxon syntax is quite justi- 
fied in disregarding work in the Middle and Modern English fields, — 
the converse of course could never be true,—he might well have 
added in foot-notes works that definitely supplement the dissertations 
cited. Professor Ross’ dissertation on “The Absolute Participle in 
Middle and Modern English,” for instance, with Callaway’s, makes 
the story of that construction complete for English. 

These tables, carefully compiled and admirable in typographical 
arrangement, form the most valuable portion of the book. They 
afford an orientation of the field such as we have hitherto lacked. In 
them one may see at a glance the contribution of each university to 
Anglo-Saxon syntax, the portions of the syntactical field that have 
been put in order or neglected, and the amount of work done upon 
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each text. The registration against four titles for A‘lfric (but one 
of these for the Afomidies) and one for the Chronicle, of six for 
Andreas —this on a single page — exposes, as nothing else could, 
the sins of omission and commission with which candidates in Anglo- 
Saxon syntax as a class have been chargeable. 

Dr. Chase brings out briefly and moderately the moral of the 
tables, — the wastefulness of dissertations covering single texts only, 
the lack of sense of proportion that has directed more than half of 
the investigators to poetry rather than to prose, in prose, three-quar- 
ters of the work upon the partially latinized prose of Alfred rather 
than upon the Chronicle and A#lfric. Finally Dr. Chase outlines the 
plan of the ideal dissertation in this field as follows: “ The ideal 
dissertation in Old-English Syntax should, it seems to me, be a com- 
plete historical account of a single form of expression or group of 
such forms. It should cover all the important texts, at least the 
prose texts; it should distinguish between early and late usages, 
when a distinction exists, and should point out traces of Latin influ- 
ence, if they are present. It should give accurate statistics of the 
proportional frequency of parallel modes of expressing the same 
idea, and whatever else may seem likely to be of use in the final 
determination of the norm for a given period.” ‘The utility of such 
definitive chapters of Anglo-Saxon syntax is obvious, their practica- 
bility is proved by existing dissertations, such as those of Blackburn, 
Callaway, Gorrell, and Smith, which fulfil, or at least approximate, 
this ideal.’ Professor Wiilfing’s notable book points the way to that 
comprehensive syntax of our older language, for which such disser- 
tations as those just cited are the necessary groundwork. 

Some scholar with missionary instincts should see that a copy of 
Dr. Chase’s bibliography reaches such candidates as may be planning 
dissertations on the “ Dative in Be Domes Dege,” and that sort of 
thing, in time to warn them off altogether from syntax or to turn 
them into it intelligently. If this is too much to hope, we may at 
least wish for this useful little book the welcome it deserves with all 
who interest themselves seriously in the study of Anglo-Saxon syntax. 

FRANK JEWETY MATHER, JR. 

Wituiams COLLEGE. 

1 Since writing the above I have received 7he Present and Past Periphrasti 
Tenses in Anglo-Saxon by Dr. Constance Pessels, Johns Hopkins, Diss., Strass- 
burg, Triibner 1896, a statistical study of like scope with those cited. 
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Anglia. Zeitschrift fiir Englische Philologie. Unter mit- 
wirkung von Ewald Fliigel herausgegeben von Eugen 
Einenkel. Band XVIII, Neue Folge, Band VI. 


THE contents of the last volume of Ang/ia, in their relation to the 
three great periods of English, may be succinctly summed up as fol- 
lows: On the modern period of English language and literature 
there are ten articles; on Middle English eight, on Old English two. 
Besides, one article is devoted to English of all periods, and one to 
the life and work of that eminent scholar, Julius Zupitza. The vol- 
ume therefore shows in a striking way the attention which is now 
being given to the literature of more recent times, and in this respect 
is in marked contrast with many of the earlier ones, in which Old 
English held the principal place. For this reason it is not unnatural 
that the contents of the volume before us should be considered first 
in respect to the modern period of English. 

In the first article relating to Modern English — the opening arti- 
cle of the volume — A. W. Leslie discusses one of the famous cruxes 
of literary history, “‘ Was Swift married to Stella?” In this contri- 
bution the writer gives a negative answer to the question, thus oppos- 
ing the view of Craik, the most careful biographer of the great Dean. 
Leslie reaches his conclusion by an examination of all the evidence 
on both sides, aiming especially at considering the character of the 
witnesses, and giving more weight than is sometimes done to the 
implications of Swift’s own references to his long and faithful friend. 
‘The examination shows to some extent the spirit of the advocate, 
but is in the main sound and careful. 

The negative answer to the question of Swift’s marriage is certainly 
the one which will usually be reached by the judicial mind. ‘To some 
of the jury. These 
will go no further than the most dispassionate negative. Others will 


’ 


this will mean no more than the “not proven’ 


assert that a negative answer to the question is the only one consist- 
ent with a proper interpretation of Swift's life and writings. Still 
others will feel that any other answer adds more mystery to the life 
of Swift, without explaining a single problematic factor, or helping 
materially to interpret his works. All these will be strengthened in 
their positions by the article of Leslie. Yet it is hardly to be hoped, 
considering the natural fondness of the human mind for the myste- 
rious, that others will not again discuss the question, and even reach 
other, though we cannot think correct, conclusions. 

Four brief articles connected more or less directly with Modern 
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English may be noticed together. The first, which calls for no com- 
ment, is a German translation of Keats’ Hve of St Agnes by Marie 
Gothein, the author of a recent work on Wordsworth. ‘The transla- 
tion was printed in recognition of the hundredth anniversary of 
Keats’ birth (Oct. 29). R. E. Neil Dodge also points out a source, 
in Sidney’s Arcadia, of an allusion in Coleridge’s First Advent of 
Love. It would be interesting to know whether Coleridge had Sidney 
directly in mind or some other admirer of the Arcadia. Professor 
E. Fliigel contributes a passage from a sixteenth century essay, in 
which occurs an unusual reference to “the irreverent Doctor Faws- 
tus,” an allusion which he leaves for elucidation to the special student 
of Faust. The last of these briefer notes is by Karl Borinski, who 
opposes E. Bormann’s argument that Bacon wrote Shakespeare 
because the word “ honorificabilitudino” (cf. Zove’s Labor's Lost, 
V, i, 44) is found in the former’s works. Borinski notes that the 
word is in Dante’s De Vulgari Eloguio, from which he supposes 
Shakespeare may have received it. He does not seem aware that a 
better explanation of Shakespeare’s use of the word has been given by 
Hermann in Zuphorion I, 283 ff. 

The next important contribution to Modern English literature is 
an elaborate study, by Philipp Aronstein, of the opinions of Dickens 
as shown in his novels (pp. 218-263, 335-360). ‘The completeness 
of the study may be seen from the various larger divisions of parts 
and chapters. An introduction on the popularity of Dickens and 
on the ethical character of his writings is followed by the main body 
of the investigation, which is divided into three parts. The first, 
Religious Opinions, is made up of chapters on Dogma, Practical 
Christianity, Catholicism, and Dickens and the Jews. The consid- 
eration of the last subject, though not particularly important, is emi- 
nently characteristic of a German critic in this time of anti-Semitic 
contention. The second part, Political Opinions, consists of chapters 
on Dickens’ participation in politics, and on Dickens as a political 
teacher. This part ends with the following 7¢ésumé: “So we find 
Dickens always fighting in the van against errors of history and abuses 
hallowed by time, while love of humanity and hate of its oppressors 
permeate his whole thought and feeling.” 

The third part, Dickens as a social reformer, begins with a chapter 
on Dickens the friend of the people. This is followed by others, in 
which are considered the relations of Dickens to the national economic 
policy, to popular education, care of the poor, and various philan- 
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thropies. The substance of Aronstein’s conclusions may be found 
in these words, with which he closes a summary of the many con- 
flicting opinions and the various crises of Dickens’ time: “ We have 
seen how Dickens, in this confusion, without knowledge of books, 
without a philosophical system or statistical material, found the right 
in all essential points. His great heart, filled with love of mankind, 
not less than his keen intellect, taught him to separate appearance 
from truth and selfish hypocrisy from genuine humanity.” 

The studies are fairly exhaustive for the opinions investigated, and 
the whole forms an interesting attempt to reconstruct the novelist’s 
character from his works. It may here be mentioned also that, in a 
shorter article on Dickens and Carlyle, the same writer shows the 
influence of the latter upon the former. Starting with the different 
characters of the two, Aronstein calls attention to the common ground 
upon which they met and the fight which each waged in his own way 
against cant. ‘The first chapter refers to the personal relations of the 
two ; and the second notes the influence of Carlyle upon the later 
writings of Dickens, an influence which is clearly proved by the 
citations made. 

The last important contribution to Modern English in this volume 
is made by Professor E. Fliigel, who, in two long articles to be fol- 
lowed by others, gives the poems of Wyatt with the variations of the 
manuscripts. ‘lhe importance of this may be estimated from the fact 
that there has been no careful comparison of all the manuscripts 
since Nott’s edition of Wyatt in the early part of this century, which, 
valuable as it is, scarcely represents the accuracy and thoroughness 
of present scholarship. As frequent variants of ‘Tottel’s Miscellany 
are also given, the reprint of the poems in this form will give invalu- 
able assistance to scholars. All such will thank Professor Fliigel for 
painstaking care in the preparation of his transcripts, as well as for 
not allowing them to slumber longer in his desk. 

Of articles dealing with Middle English literature, the first is 
Beitriige su dem mittelenglischen Dialoge “ Lpotis” by H. Gruber. 
The author, who published a dissertation upon the poem in 1887, 
together with two previously unpublished texts, now contributes these 
notes which were originally intended to accompany a critical edition 
of the /fotis. ‘The article treats four points,—the language, the 
metre, the author, and the relation of the dialogue to those which 
had preceded it. ‘There are also some textual notes. Of the four 
points the first and third are the most important. In the first, 
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Gruber shows from the rhymes that the author of the dialogue must 
have belonged to a region on the border of the East Midland and 
the Southeast, exclusive of Kent. The third part discusses the lit- 
erary relations of the dialogue, the character of the author, and the 
relation of the //otis to former dialogues. None of the latter, how- 
ever, result in very definite or very important conclusions. 

In an article on Middle English alliterative verse, ‘Trautmann pro- 
pounds the theory that the alliterative line is one of seven accents, 
four in the first, three in the second half-line. In this way he would 
connect it with the theory which Ten Brink held to the end of his life, 
that the Old English line is one of eight accents. ‘lo the reviewer 
this new view is important, chiefly as an admission of the weakness 
of the eight-accent theory as awhole. The metrist who can discover 
four accents in such Old English half-lines as gomban gyidan, lange 
hwile, hyran scolde, efter cenned, ought not to have difficulty in find- 
ing at least four accents in any half-line of Middle English allitera- 
tive poetry. If such a metrist can find but three accents, we must 
believe the eight-accent theory is on its last legs. Indeed, such a 
metrical analysis as Trautmann proposes seems to argue that he has 
no true conception of the reading of English poetry, as opposed to 
the barbarous scansion which the schools have tried to force upon it. 

An important article for the phonology of Middle English is that 
by W. Heuser on the open and close e’s in Scottish and Northern 
English. Heuser, after examining the rhymes in Blind Harry’s 
Wallace and the Fad/es of Henryson, reaches the conclusion that 
the Northern poets, as the Southern, carefully distinguished the open 
and close é’s in rhyme, thus indicating that they were distinguished 
in speech. ‘The most striking difference between the two e’s in the 
North and in Chaucer, is in the development of Old English @, which 
in the North became close ¢. ‘The reader may perhaps be reminded 
that Heuser has also investigated the a/-e¢ rhymes in Bruce (Angha, 
XVIl, QI-105). 

There is no more interesting article in the whole volume than that 
in which Professor E. Fliigel has again shown how unwise it is to rely 
on even recognized authorities, instead of investigating for one’s self. 
Skeat and others have followed Tyrwhitt in supposing that Chaucer’s 
Wife of Bath was not quoting or else misquoting Ptolemy in her pro- 
logue, ll. 178, 323 ff. Fliigel points out that both quotations are 
from the A/magestum Cl. Ptolemei, to which Chaucer refers them. 
The same book of Ptolemy is quoted again in the As¢rodade, in which 
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case, again, the source has never before been properly searched for. 
Fliigel also refers to citations of Ptolemy in the Roman de la Rose, 
the sources of which have been similarly missed by Langlois in his 
Origines et Sources du Roman de la Rose. 

Dr. J. E. Wiilfing gives, on pages 175-217, a study of John Audelay 
and his works, in which he brings together the few facts known of 
the blind poet’s life and character. In addition, Wiilfing has paid 
special attention to the rhyme and strophic structure in Audelay, and 
gives a summary for the Audelay poems. To this is added a valuable 
table of the various thirteen-line strophes in Middle English, together 
with the poems belonging to each. Students of Middle English 
will also be grateful to F. Holthausen for printing a critical text with 
manuscript readings of two medical poems from a Stockholm manu- 
script. ‘The first isarhymed poem on medicine, and the second one 
on healing herbs, both formerly printed by Stephens, but in so care- 
less a manner as to require this new edition. ‘The same painstaking 
scholar has contributed some critical notes on the Wright’s Chaste 
Wife in his eighth article Zu a/t- und mittelenglischen Dichtungen. 

We regret the necessity of differing again in this review with 
Trautmann, who opposes the statements of Sweet and Morsbach in 
regard to Orm’s orthography, and again presents his theory of con- 
sonant length (cf. Anglia, vii, 94, 208). The theory of Trautmann, 
at first sight exceedingly plausible, seems to us to fail entirely in 








not accounting for the consonant doubling in unstressed syllables 
(cf. Sweet, //ist. of Engl. Sounds, § 616). In any case the principal 
value of the Ormulum is in determining vowel, rather than consonant, 
quantity. 

As pointed out at the beginning of this review, there are but two 
articles in this volume exclusively devoted to Old English. In the 
first of these Trautmann presents a new view of the so-called Crts¢. 
After calling attention to the article by Dietrich (72. f. @. Altert,, 
1853), which Gollancz follows in his recent edition, and the later 
ones of Sievers and Cremer, he proposes the theory that the Crist 
consists of three distinct poems. Of these the second, concerning 
Christ’s Ascension, is by Cynewulf, while the first and third are by 
unknown poets. ‘This view is based on considerations of vocabulary 
and metre, together with the fact that the well-known runes of Cyne- 
wulf’s name occur near the end of the second part, and may there- 
fore be considered as belonging to that part only. ‘Trautmann’s 
conclusion follows so naturally upon those of Cremer and Sievers 
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that those who accept the latter will not unlikely follow the former 


also. 


A notable contribution to the grammar of Old English is that on 
the Old English Perfect by George Caro. Not only are the results 
of the paper of special value, but the systematic presentation of the 
whole body of the material is especially commendable. As to results, 


the author 


tenses was 


was uninflected in the great majority of cases, whether preceded or 
followed by the object. In addition to these principal results, several 
points of minor importance occur in the paper, especially investiga- 
tions of word order in the case of the perfect and of the possibility 
of Latin influence in the establishment of the compound tense. As 
to the latter, the investigator finds that there is no evidence of the 
influence of Latin. 


It was 1 


This is one by Eugen Einenkel on Word Order, a continuation of 


one in the 


to consider this in detail, but here note with regret that Einenkel 
pursues a method which has already been condemned in connection 
with his S¢rei/siige durch die mittelengl. Syntax. It proves nothing to 


set side by 
which may 


way is to exhaust all possible influences within a language before even 


attempting 
than assert 


The volume closes with the usual valuable “Survey” of books, 
dissertations, and articles which have appeared in the field of English 
language and literature, that in the present volume being for the 


year 1893. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


Englische 
XXII. 


I. F. Hovruausen, Motes on English Songs and Ballads of the 


Sixteenth 
Englische 
lished a nu 


1 Cf. Blackburn’s article on the same subject, Anglia, XIX, 89. 
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shows that the distinction between the preterit and perfect 
fairly marked in Old English times, and that the participle 


10ted that one article deals with English of all periods. 


preceding volume of Anglia. We have no space in which 


side Old French and Middle English phrases or sentences 
happen to correspond in order of words. ‘The only proper 


to show foreign influence, and even then something more 
ion is necessary. 


OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON. 


Studien, herausgegeben von Eugen Kolbing. Vol. 
1896. 


Century. In Lemcke’s Jahrbuch fiir Romanische und 
Sprache und Litteratur, X1V and XV, Boéddeker pub- 
mber of sixteenth century poems, whose text is in many 
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places very corrupt. Holthausen in this article offers emendations 
and elucidations, as a contribution to the study of these poems. 

L. Ketiner, Shelley's ‘Queen Mab’ and Volney’s ‘Les Ruines.’ 
After a brief summary of Shelley’s poem, Kellner gives a more detailed 
résumé of the contents of Volney’s work. The argument is as fol- 
lows: The author, in his journeyings through the East, visits the ruins 
of Palmyra. Here, one evening, seated on a broken column, he 
sinks into melancholy reverie upon the transitoriness of earthly glory 
and man’s helplessness before the blind fate that controls him. Sud- 
denly from the tombs a spirit appears, and rebukes him for his injus- 
tice and ignorance, but, moved by his genuine longing for truth, 
consents to reveal to him the secrets of the past. At the spirit’s 
touch the wanderer is freed from the bonds of the flesh, and rises 
with his guide so far above the earth that it seems but a point of 
light. Yet with quickened vision he discerns upon it the movements 





of men. He beholds man in his primitive state, a mere animal, 
wandering alone in the forests; he notes how men come together 
into societies, and how the strong begin to oppress the weak. King- 
doms arise, from whose earthly tyrannies men infer heavenly ones, 
and thus construct religions, each nation framing its own. All the 
horrors of war follow, until the wanderer in despair longs for death, 
that he may no longer look upon miseries which he cannot relieve. 
Touched by his grief, the spirit shows him the future. At the far 
end of the Mediterranean [that is, in France] there is a great move- 
ment of the people, who, deposing their tyrants, raise up new leaders. 
These search out the foundations of morals and reason, and declare 
to the people the two great principles of liberty and equality. The 
priests, called to account in their turn, reveal a depth of ignorance 
and hypocrisy whose only excuse is the equal ignorance and the 
ignoble submission of the people, their dupes. Now at last religions 
are seen to be not divinely inspired, but wholly human — man’s 
attempts to explain a universe which he does not understand. The 
people see that knowledge of ‘natural law’ is the only absolute 
knowledge attainable, and that upon this knowledge life must be based. 

The striking resemblance, not only in thought but in structure, 
between Shelley’s and Volney’s work is apparent, even from this 
rough outline. It becomes even more evident as one glances over 
the parallel columns in which Kellner has placed, for convenient 
comparison, passages from Queen Mab and Les Ruines. Compare, 
for instance, Queen Mad, IV, 33 ff. : 











Woodbridge : 


Ah! whence yon glare 
That fires the arch of heaven? — that dark red smoke 
Blotting the silver moon? etc., 


with Les Ruines, Chap. 12: 
‘Vois-tu,’ me dit le Génie, ‘ces feux qui courent sur la terre, et com- 


prends-tu leurs effets et leurs causes ?’—*‘O Génie,’ répondis-je, ‘je vois 
des colonnes de flammes et de fumée,’ etc. 


There can be no doubt that for Queen Mad Shelley’s inspiration 
came, not in a general way from Godwin and Holbach, so copiously 
cited in the notes, but in a particular and direct way from Volney, 
whose name the poet does not mention at all. Shelley’s reasons for 
this misleading course we can only conjecture. Kellner appends a 
few parallel passages from the Revolt of /slam, which seem to indi- 
cate that even after the date of Queen Maé the influence of Volney 
still lingered, though it is by no means so evident as in the earlier 
poem. 

Pu. ARONSTEIN, Zhe Development of Local Government in England 
in the Last Decade. Believing that English literature has in the 
past been more affected by the circumstances connected with local 
administration than by the most important changes in politics, Aron- 
stein calls attention to the fact that the local self-government of Old 
England has by the bills of 1888 and 1894 been done away with, and 
that, in this sense, the England of Jonson, of Fielding, of Smollett, 
and of Dickens, is no more. 

After a review of the history of English county and parish admin- 
istration, he takes up the changes involved in the reforms of 1832 
and 1834, and finally considers more in detail the two latest bills, the 
County Council Bill of 1888 and the Parish Council Bill of 1894. 

The book notices include reviews of F. Liebermann’s On Pseudo- 
Cnut’s Constitutiones de Foresta,and The Text of Henry 1.’s Corona- 
tion Charter, M. H. Turk’s Zhe Legal Code of A:lfred the Great, 
O. F. Emerson’s Zhe History of the English Language, FE. Sievers’ 
Outlines of Old English Grammar, F. Graz’ The Metre of the So- 
called Cedmonian Poems, with Reference to the Question of Author- 
ship, D. Abegg’s Zhe Development of Historical Poetry among the 
Anglo-Saxons, P. Bellezza’s Comparative Study of English Proverbs, 
H. Lange’s Asseveratons in Chaucer, C. H. Baldwin’s Zhe /nflec- 
tions and Syntax of the Morte @ Arthur of Sir Thomas Malory, 
R. Ackermann’s edition of Chettle’s Zhe 7Zragedy of Hoffman, or A 
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Revenge for a Father, F. von Westenholz’ Zhe Tragic Element in 
Shakespeare's Coriolanus, ¥. Adler’s The Relation of Shakespeare's 
Antony and Cleopatra to Plutarch’s Biography of Antonius, and 
F. Lindner’s Henry Fielding’s Dramatic Works, a Literary Study. 

In Liebermann’s edition of the Constitutiones de Foresta we have - 
ut last a truly critical edition of this curious forgery. The text is 
preceded by a full and scholarly introduction. The editor assigns 
the work to the end of the eleventh century. The edition of the 
coronation charter of Henry I. is an excellent piece of work, espe- 
cially considering the bewildering variety in the manuscripts, which 
are probably not even descended from a common source. Emerson’s 
History of the English Language is highly praised by Ellinger, espe- 
cially its treatment of the Middle English period. Kailuza, reviewing 
Lange’s work, remarks that the author’s reference to Chaucer as ‘ the 
father of English poetry’ is in this connection singularly inappro- 





priate, since in the use of asseverations— such expressions as ywis, 
trewely, parde, etc.—Chaucer ‘ is the child of his times, not the creator 
of a new poetic era.’ Such words were obviously used for padding 
or for convenience of rime; and it is a pity that Chaucer did not 
free himself from this convention, as he did from some others. 
Lange’s work, interesting though it is in subject, has serious faults. 
First, incredible as that may seem, he does not discriminate between 
the genuine and the spurious poems. On the other hand, he leaves 
out of account altogether Chaucer’s prose writings, where the use 
of asseveration is especially interesting, because uninfluenced by the 
requirements of rime and metre. Finally, for the writings he does 
consider his treatment is not exhaustive ; and no student can rely on 





the work, but must test it by going himself over Chaucer’s writings. 
Kellner commends Baldwin’s study of Malory, but protests against 
the claim to completeness made by the author in his preface. ‘The 
work itself,’ he says, ‘as a contribution to the syntax of Malory, but 
only as a contribution, is in every way welcome.’ Sarrazin, in con- 
nection with Ackermann’s edition of Chettle’s tragedy, protests 
against the prevailing ideas of scholarship, which demand that every 
old work when reprinted shall be accurately reproduced in its original 
orthography. While recognizing the necessity of such editions for 
the classics, and for works of interest in language study, he holds that 
no such necessity exists in the case of works whose sole interest is 
an esthetic, or, more often, a ‘literary-historic’ one. He sees no 
reason why such books should not be reprinted with modernized 
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orthography, and he sees many reasons why they should, the weighti- 
est being that the circle of their readers would be increased. ‘ Many 
philologians,’ he concludes, ‘seem to think it a good thing that the 
science is becoming continually more exclusive, more esoteric. I 
do not.’ 

The Miscellanea contains a new Middle English version of Puw/'s 
Journey through Hell, edited by Kolbing, some notes by Koélbing on 
Byron’s Manfred, and by Kluge on Beowulf and the Hrolfs Saga 
Kraka, and comments by Sprenger on passages from Shakespeare, 
Massinger, Irving, Longfellow, and others. 

Il. R. THurRNeyseN, When did the Teutons come to England? 
The paper is an attempt to extract from the rather bewildering testi- 
mony which has come down to us some consistent account of the 
Germanic invasion. The date uSually given, 449, is taken from Bede, 
who himself had no sufficient authority for it. There are four sources 
of information for this period: I. Gildas’ De Eixcidio et Conquestu 
Britanniae, written before 547; II. that part of Nennius which is 
taken from the earlier (circa 679) Historia Britonum; U1. Bede's 
Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, finished in 731; IV. the 
beginning of the Annales Camébriae, which were completed in 954. 
The Anglo-Saxon chronicle takes its early dates directly from Bede. 

A critical survey of these accounts gives the following result: 
About 406 a.p. Britain was deprived of foreign aid, and about 410 
was overrun by northern pirates, collectively termed Saxons. They 
were driven back, but about 428 were invited by Guortigirn, who 
seems to have held a kind of overlerdship amongst Britain’s petty 
kings, to come to Britain and assist in repelling the incursions of the 
Picts and Irish. They received as reward the island of Thanet. 
From defenders they turned marauders, as their numbers grew; and 
in spite of many defects their occupation of Britain advanced until 
the close of the fifth century. Then the British united under one 
leader, Arthur, who about the year 500 won a decisive victory which 
checked for half a century the encroachments of the foreigners. 

F. Kuuce, Zhe French Element in the Orrmulum. In his English 
Literature, Ten Brink says that the Orrmudum shows no trace of 
French influence, and Morris seems to have taken the same ground. 
But examination of the Orrmu/um shows that it contains a surprising 
number of words showing French influence ; and in order finally to 
settle the question, Kluge gives a list of these words. There are, 
moreover, many proper names whose terminations are French, and 
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Kluge suggests that here is a rich field for investigation. A compari- 
son of Biblical proper names in Middle English and Old French 
would yield results interesting, not only to the student of linguistics, 
but to the historian as well. 

F. Maycurzak, Zord Byron as a Translator (111). This com- 
pletes the series, of which the first two numbers, I, ‘ Byron’s Knowl- 
edge of Foreign Languages,’ II, ‘The Translations and their Relation 
to the Originals,’ appeared in Znglische Studien, XX1. The present 
paper treats of the relation of the translations to Byron’s style. The 
translations are compared with the rest of his works with a view to 
showing the effect of his translations (1) on his thought, and (2) on 
his language. The bulk of the paper consists of instances of parallel- 
ism, either in thought or expression. Some of the examples are very 
striking, though many may seem to have no special weight. This 
paper is from its nature less satisfactory than the preceding ones, but 
all three will be of interest, not only to Byron students, but to all 
who are interested in the development of the art of translation. 

J. Evuincer, Zhe Seventh Summer Meeting of the University Exten- 
ston Students in Oxford, 1895. ‘The paper gives an account of the 
proceedings, with brief summaries, of the most notable lectures. The 
next summer meeting was announced to take place in 1897, subject, 
‘The Revolutionary Period in England, from 1789 to 1841.’ 

O. Scuutze, Contributions to English Grammar. ‘The paper is a 
continuation of work begun in Zaglische Studien, XX, where a study 
was made of limiting relative clauses. ‘The present number takes up 
the use of the article before titles, and the separation of the genitive 
from its governing word. 

In the book notices are reviews of Gallée’s Old Saxon Linguistic 
Monuments, Brooke’s The History of Early English Literature, 
Skeat’s Zhe Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer and The Student's 
Chaucer, Bellezza’s Introduction to the Study of the Italian Sources 
of G. Chaucer, Pollard’s English Miracle Plays, Moralities, and 
Interludes, 2A edition, E. Koeppel’s Studies in the Sources of Ben 
Jonson, John Marston, and Beaumont and Fletcher, Bilbring’s edi- 
tion of Defoe'’s Of Royall Education, E. H. Coleridge’s Anima Poetae, 
rom the Unpublished Note-books of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and 
K. Schmidt’s Zhe Causes for Changes of Meaning. 

Kluge’s review of Stopford Brooke’s history is warmly appreciative. 
The only fault of the book is that occasionally it treats as if settled 
some question that is still a subject of controversy — such questions, 
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for instance, as the origin of the Beowulf or its date—and the average 
reader is in danger of being misled. But the book, uniting as it does 
true scholarship with charm of manner, must prove invaluable to the 
student of English literature in its beginnings. 

Kaluza, reviewing Skeat’s Chaucer, admits that ‘the inevitable 
German’ has been forestalled, adding that the Germans themselves 
will be glad that it is so, since if one of their countrymen had at- 
tempted the task, we should not yet have received from him more 
than the first volume, and might have to wait ten or twenty years for 
the completed work. In order rightly to appreciate the worth of 
Skeat’s edition, we must remember the difficulties he had to meet. 
Of Chaucer editions there has been, indeed, no lack, but Skeat’s 
remark as to the text of the Zegend of Good IVomen is more or less 
true of Chaucer as a whole. ‘The net result is this: that none of 
the editions are complete, and they are all much the same. After 
twenty editions we are left almost where we started at first.’ Skeat’s 
text is, indeed, far from being the final one, but it furnishes a good 
basis for further special work, the results of which may be embodied 
in a new edition. Kaluza then takes up the volumes one by one. 
Under Vol. I he reverts to the Romaunt of the Rose controversy, 
but adds nothing new to it. In discussing the minor poems, he calls 
attention to the curious persistence, even in books that claim to be 
‘standard,’ of exploded notions as to Chaucer’s authorship, and 
instances Courthope’s //istory of English Literature as a flagrant 
offender. ‘One could not,’ he remarks, ‘turn things more upside 
down than this account does.’ 

Perhaps the most interesting point in the review is the comment 
on Skeat’s interpretation of Lydgate’s testimony as to Chaucer’s 
writings. The lines in question are, 





He wrote also full many a day agone, 

Dant in English, himselfe doth so expresse, 

The piteous story of Ceix and Alcion. 
‘Dant in English’ cannot be taken as meaning ‘a translation of 
Dante into English,’ — that is, Ze House of Fame — but can only 
be understood as a designation of Chaucer himself. The line 
becomes, then, parenthetical ; and the whole passage might be punc- 
tnated thus, — 

He wrote also, full many a day agone, 

— Dant-in-English him-selfe doth so expresse — 
The piteous story of Ceix and Alcion. 
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In Vol. III Kaluza justly criticises the confusing arrangement of 
the two prologues to the Legend of Good Women, and hopes that this 
will be altered in the next edition. The introduction to the Can¢er- 
bury Tales is valuable as bringing together material which has until 
now been scattered through countless monographs and journals. The 
glossaries are more complete than any hitherto published, and the 
plan of making out separate glossaries for the spurious and doubtful 
works is a distinct gain, as it enables the student now for the first 
time to get at the real Chaucer vocabulary. Skeat has, however, 
confused two classes of verbs, those like /o-dasshe, to-slitere, where 
fo is a genuine prefix, and those like #-go and fo-daughe, where it is 
apparently a prefix, but really a preposition. 

Pollard’s second edition of the pre-Elizabethan plays is character- 
ized by Kolbing as still very faulty. The revision has been carelessly 
done, and the editor has failed to profit by the results of recent 
investigation. ‘The book is, therefore, even at its very appearance, 
‘out of date.’ 

Koeppel has, in Boyle’s judgment, rendered good service to stu- 
dents of the drama in giving ‘a full account, up to date, of all that 
has been hitherto discovered of the sources of the above-mentioned 
dramatists.’ ‘The weakest part of the work is that dealing with 
questions of authorship, where Koeppel has given too much weight 
to the opinions of Fleay and Oliphant, and not enough to those of 
R. Boyle. Sarrazin, reviewing Gossner’s edition of Kyd’s Corne/ia, 
gives a number of striking parallel passages from Cornefia and The 
Spanish Tragedy to show that Kyd’s translation greatly influenced 
his later work. 

The Miscellanea contains some interesting notes on the derivation 
of collet, minx, and gixie, adopted by Swaen from the Dutch of 
A. Kluyver. Kluyver traces all three words to words used with 
similar meaning by the Gypsies, who are known to have been 
in England by the year 1505, and who probably crossed from 
the continent some time in the fifteenth century. Sarrazin con- 
tributes some suggestions as to the origin of the difficult word she. 
Schmidt reports on the proceedings of the Modern Philology Sec- 
tion at the Forty-third Convention of Philologists, held in Cologne 
in September, 1895. 

III. A. Treicuer, Sir Cleges, a Middle English Romance. This 
romance was printed by Weber, from an imperfect manuscript, in 
his Metrical Romances, Edinburgh, 1810. The work is now very 
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scarce, and for this reason the poem has been generally overlooked, 
even by such men as Ten Brink and Korting. Meanwhile, a second, 
more nearly complete, manuscript has been discovered in the Bod- 
leian Library, and it is now possible to give the poem entire. ‘Trei- 
chel’s paper consists of the two versions of the poem, printed in 
parallel columns, and an introduction, which is in four parts: I. Lit- 
erary-historical ; II. The Manuscripts; III. Metrics; IV. Dialect. 

I. The argument of the poem is briefly as follows: In the days of 
Uther there lived a wealthy knight, Sir Cleges, who spent most of his 
fortune in charity, and gave, every Christmas, a great feast, at which 
all the poor were welcome. At last the knight had spent all his sub- 
stance, and a Christmas came when he and his family were themselves 
almost in want. On Christmas Eve he was praying in his garden. 
As he arose, he saw one of the branches above him loaded with 
ripe cherries. He plucked the bough, and took it to his wife, who, 
accepting the miracle as a sign of God’s favor, advised him to carry 
the fruit to the King for a Christmas gift. Next morning he set out, 
but at the palace was denied entrance by the porter unless he would 
promise to give up one-third of whatever the King gave him. He 
agreed, but within the palace was stopped again by the usher and 
then by the steward, each of whom forced him to a like promise. 
Arrived at the King, the knight presented the fruit, and on being 
told to name his reward, asked that he might have twelve strokes of 
a staff to distribute where he pleased. The King gave wondering 
consent; and the knight at once searched out the three servants, 
and gave to each his share — four strokes. Explanations ensued, to 
the great entertainment of the court; and the knight, being recog- 
nized as the King’s once-honored servant, Sir Cleges, was richly 
rewarded, and appointed royal steward. 

The story is seen to be a rather neat combination of two old plots, 
that of the over-generous knight, who becomes poor, but is restored 
to fortune by a miracle, and that of the joke by which the King’s 
servants are punished for their greed. ‘The first plot appears in Sir 
Launfal and in Sir Amadas ; the second seems to be current in all 
literatures. It appears in Eastern tales, in Grimm’s collection of 
tales; in the French collection, Mouveaux Contes a Rire; in Eng- 
lish Jest Books in Sacchetti’s Movelle in the Gesta Romanorum ; 
and elsewhere. ‘Treichel quotes many of these versions in full. This 
part of his introduction is an interesting contribution to comparative 





literature. 
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II. The two manuscripts assigned to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury are both imperfect, but fortunately each supplements the other. 
They are probably both derived from an earlier manuscript. 

III. The poem is in the twelve-line, rimed strophe, with the rime- 
scheme aaé, cch, ddb, ccb, from which, however, there are occasional 
deviations. ‘The lines are four-stressed and three-stressed. 

IV. The dialect is regarded by Reichel as North Midland, and 
the date of the poem is, at earliest, the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. 

A. B. Grosart, Was Robert Greene substantially the Author of 
Titus Andronicus ? Grosart answers the question in the affirmative, 
but inserts the word ‘substantially’ in consideration (1) of the 
stage-tradition, preserved by Ravenscroft, that Shakespeare ‘gave 
some Master-touches to one or two of the Principal Parts or Charac- 
ters,’ and (2) of the fact that such ‘ master-touches,’ which cannot 
have come from Greene’s hand, do appear in the play. 

After a preliminary examination of the stationers’ records and 
other data, from which Wright and Verity have, in his opinion, drawn 
erroneous conclusions, he passes to his main argument. ‘There are 
three lines of proof for Greene’s authorship: I. A parallelism, in 
thought and expression, between 7Zifus Andronicus and some of 
Greene’s undoubted work, viz. Planetomachia (1585) and Perimides 
(1588). ‘The passage in 7i/us Andronicus (11, 2) is as follows : 


Chiron. Aaron, a thousand deaths 
Would I propose to achieve her whom I love. 

Aaron. To achieve her, how? 

Demetrius. Why makst thou it so strange? 


She is a woman, therefore may be woo'd ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won; 
She is Lavinia, therefore must be lov’d. 


The same rather curious use of achieve occurs in Planetomachia 
and in Ferimides. In the former work also occurs the following : 
‘that Pasylla was a woman, and therefore to be won.’ And in 

*erimides, this: ‘He therefore began to encourage his champion 
with the plausible conjecture that Melina was a woman, and therefore 
to be won.’ 

The phrase is found three times in Shakespeare, in Sonnet XLI, in 
Rich. [11., 1, ii, 228-9, and in s Henry V7, V, iii, 78-9, which runs : 


She’s beautiful, and therefore to be woo’d, 
She is a woman, therefore to be won. 
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Grosart adds: ‘Is it too much to affirm that there we have one 
of the feathers that “ Mr. Shake-scene ” the “ upstart crow ” was com- 
plained of by Greene as having stolen?’ 

II. The second line of proof is based on the character of the play. 
It is not only one of the ‘tragedies of blood,’ but one whose gross 
physical horror is equalled by but one other play, to wit, Se/imus, by 
Robert Greene [?]. Grosart gives a comparison of the two plays. 
But Se/imus resembles Zitus Andronicus not only in its bloodthirsty 
character, but in its metrical system and in traits of style —the use 
made, for instance, of animals, birds, plants, and precious stones, in 
a way peculiar to Greene. 

III. The third line of proof is drawn from the use in Zifus Andront- 
cus of classical allusions and out-of-the-way words peculiar to Greene. 
Grosart gives a list of words found in the play, which are favorites 
of Greene but are not found in Shakespeare. Finally he gives a 
list of words which, though they are found in Shakespeare, occur 
much more frequently (he gives references) in Greene. 

Grosart then quotes two passages from Fleay on Zitus Andronicus 
and on Se/imus, and comments, with what Matthew Arnold would 
call ‘ vivacity,’ on the opinions therein stated. In conclusion, he 
protests against the way in which Zitus Andronicus has been, with 
equal unreason, exalted and depreciated by the critics, and quotes 
some of the passages which, in his judgment,‘show Shakespeare’s 
master-hand. 

Pu. ARONSTEIN, Zhe Reform of the Secondary School System in 
England. ‘The report of the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education, appointed in 1894, appeared in the following year. It is 
divided into four parts: I. Historical Sketch; II. The Present 
Condition of Secondary Education in England ; III. Review of the 
Evidence ; IV. Recommendations. 

We may pass over the first three parts, noting only that the com- 
mission judges that at present technical subjects, natural science, and 
mathematics are over-emphasized, at the expense of the so-called 


‘literary’ subjects, 7.c. the modern languages, history, etc. This 
part of the report concludes, in part, as follows: ‘In every phase 
of secondary teaching, the first aim should be to educate the mind, 
and not merely to convey information. It is a fundamental fault, 
which pervades many parts of the secondary teaching now given in 
England, that the subject . . . is too often taught in such a manner 
that it has little or no educational value. The largest of the problems 
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which concern the future of secondary education is how to secure, 
as far as possible, that . . . the pupils shall be not only instructed, 
but educated.’ 

The commission proposes the following scheme of reform: At 
the head of the entire school system shall be a minister of education, 
responsible to Parliament, who shall have a permanent secretary. 
The departmental staff shall be assisted by an educational council 
of twelve members, four appointed by the Crown, one by each of 
the four universities, and four by co-optation. It is, however, 
expressly stated that interference of the central with the local 
authorities be strictly bounded. ‘The duty of the central office shall 
be to oversee the local boards, to give them advice and support, and 
to prevent unnecessary competition. An all-powerful central body 
which, through a hierarchy of commissioners, should control the 
entire school system according to a unified scheme, would run 
counter to all English ideas of freedom and self-government. 

The weight of reform presses more especially upon the local 
authorities. These shall be representative of the county councils 
and the universities and university colleges, shall have entire 
oversight of the public and to some extent of the private schools, 
and shall control the appropriations. The influence with private 
schools shall lie in the power of the county authority to ‘recog- 
nize’ such private schools as place themselves under its supervision, 
and to grant to these ‘recognized schools’ some financial support. 
All schools, public or private, shall obey the sanitary regulations of 
the authorities, but aside from this little power of compulsion is given 
to the county boards, lest they might interfere with private initiative. 
The commission declines to lay down any definite rules either as to 
the erecting and management of schools or as to methods of teach- 
ing, etc., as these are things that should be left to the local authori- 
ties. 

It will be seen how thoroughly English the plan of reform is, in its 
conservatism, its elasticity, its insistence on local government. In 
the words of the commission: ‘ Freedom, variety, elasticity are, and 
have been, the merits which go far to redeem the defects in English 
education, and they must at all hazards be preserved.’ 

The Miscellanea contains Zhe Fragments of Manuscript C. of the 
Old English Chronicle, edited by K. Horst, and an emendation by 
A. Hofer of Coriolanus, Il, 2, 1. 42. The passage reads: 
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Having determined of the Volsces, and 

To send for Titus Lartius, it remains, 

As the main point of this our after-meeting, etc. 
The second line of the passage he would alter to: 

To send forth Titus Lartius, etc. 
Swaen gives some explanatory comments on passages in Patent 
Grissill which Hiibsch fails to clear up. Swaen also reviews W. L. 
Phelps’ edition of Chapman’s Plays. ‘The edition is meant to serve 
a literary purpose, and it is well adapted to its end. For this reason, 
too, the modernized spelling can meet with no objection, ‘if we bear 
in mind what Professor Sarrazin writes about modernized spelling.’ 
A. Beyer gives an account of the Seventh General Convention of Ger- 


man Modern Philologists, at Hamburg. 
ELISABETH WOODBRIDGE. 
VaLe UNIVERSITY 


Euphorion,; Zeitschrift fiir Literaturgeschichte, herausgegeben 
von August Sauer. 


Irs RANGE AND AIMs. 

The modern tendency to treat literary history as a scientific study 
has been amply illustrated by the establishment of periodicals devoted 
to that specific purpose. Among others may be mentioned the 
Archiv fiir Literaturgeschichte, which was founded by Richard Gosche 
in 1870, while its ideals were well defined by the dedication of the first 
two volumes respectively to Moritz Haupt and Hermann Hettner. 
From 1874 to the cessation of the periodical in 1887, Franz Schnorr 
von Carolsfeld assumed the management. ‘The history of German 
literature from the close of the middle ages was the field chiefly to be 
examined, although the earlier period and the history of other litera- 
tures were not excluded ; and this range was generally maintained. 

Bernhard Seuffert’s Viertelahrschrift fiir Literaturgeschichte, 
1888-1893, with Erich Schmidt and Bernhard Suphan as co-editors, 
continued the mission initiated by Gosche’s Archiv. Before the 
foundation of the former periodical, indeed, the methods and the 
materials for the work of the literary historian were analyzed in a 
masterly fashion by Erich Schmidt in his inaugural address at the 
University of Vienna; and these views regarding the course and 
aims of literary history might well be noted for reiteration before a 


larger audience of scholarly workers. 
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Seuffert’s quarterly was in its turn succeeded in 1894 by August 
Sauer’s Euphorion, which, like its predecessor, has been practically 
limited to the consideration of modern German literature, with 
special supplements devoted to the literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The obscure title is illumined by the words of the offspring 
of Faust and Helena, which appear as the suggestive and encour- 
aging motto of the magazine : 


“Immer hoher muss ich steigen, 
Immer weiter muss ich schaun.” 


This desire for a higher standpoint, for a wider range, is revealed 
in the preface to the first volume, and is further elucidated in two 
open letters to the editor from Anton Schénbach and Otto Harnack. 
On the occasion of the establishment of a Journal of Germanic Phi- 
lology in America, it is timely to review this confession of philological 
faith, which sets a common standard and indicates a common goal. 
For the history of a nation’s literature is in truth a part of the history 
of the development of the nation itself, reflecting faithfully the intel- 
lectual, the moral, the spiritucl, and even the political ebb and flow 
in the tides of national life. It is part and parcel, then, of every 
great movement in that life, whether in philosophy or theology, in 
the theatre, in journalism, in music, or in the plastic arts; and the 
true literary historian is he who regards and reviews these intertwin- 
ing relations without detriment to the proper perspective and natural 
limitations of his own field. ‘The picture which he draws for us pre- 
sents a literary character set in the foreground of the time, pre- 
sents a period in its connection with the past and future, presents 
the literature of a people in its relations to contemporary literatures 
and peoples. 

Another article of faith yields homage to the great masters in 
German literature, whose influence has neither been supplanted nor 
become superfluous, in spite of all the active and ardent, and often 
aimless aspiration of this closing century. Back to them the Ger- 
man of to-day must turn for any true progress, or for the true foun- 
dations on which to continue the structure of the nation’s intellectual 
life. ‘The German, we say ; for his era of victorious literary produc- 
tion practically closed before the great Victorian era in English and 
American literature began. Of those masters some, however, like 
Klopstock and Wieland, accomplished their main task in their own 
day and generation, and have now chiefly an historic interest. Others 
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have still a message for the present. Schiller, says Schénbach, now 
leads the van, and has become the people’s own. Goethe's influence, 
he would almost be persuaded, is waxing rather than waning. That 
Lessing yet lives is esteemed a blessing, and his image must be kept 
bright. Herder has spoken to us largely through others, but the 
voice is still Jacob’s voice. And Romanticism is beginning in many 
of its representatives to celebrate a second spring. 

But the note of warning also which Schonbach sounds in his com- 
munication is not to be disregarded. German literature of to-day, 
whether tale or poem or drama, must not be overlooked or under- 
valued. For if its productions may not ultimately be ranked with 
the imperishable creations of the thirteenth and eighteenth centuries, 
they deserve serious study and are invaluable and trustworthy records 
of the seething, vigorous flux of this age. 

Harnack discusses methods rather than materials. He expresses 
the hope that in the curriculum of Luphorion the same scientific 
spirit will control special investigations and general treatises; that 
a minute contribution may not only be marked by care and thorough- 
ness, but may actually add to the sum total of knowledge; that a 
comprehensive essay may be distinguished for its clearness and accu- 
racy as well as for originality and brilliance. So will each class of 
performance complement the other, and the scientific structure be 
made true and entire. May this spirit animate all who labor in this field. 

In subsequent numbers of the JourNAL attention will be called to 
the more important articles and reviews appearing from time to 


time in Luphorion. 


Horatio S. WHITE. 
Cornett University, ItHaca, N. Y. 


lndogermantische Forschungen, herausgegeben von Karl Brug- 
mann und Wilhelm Streitberg. 


Vot. I, 1892. 


H. Hirt, Vom schleifenden und gestossenen Ton in den indoger- 
manischen Sprachen. Part I, pp. 1-42; Part II, pp. 195-231. A 
discussion of the points here raised would now more fittingly be 
connected with a review of Hirt’s treatment of the whole subject of 
Indo-European accentuation in Der indogermanische Accent, Strass- 
burg (Triibner), 1895. 
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A. Noreen, Ueber Sprachrichtigkeit, pp. 95-157. Atranslation and 
adaptation for German readers of Noreen’s Om Sprakriktighet (Upsala, 
1888), to which are added some notes and strictures by the trans- 
lator, A. Johannson, pp. 232-255. The author rejects the theory of 
those who would measure the correctness of our current speech by 
the standard of a more or less arbitrarily chosen past period, often 
termed ‘classical.’ In like manner he is at variance with those who 
hold that the terms ‘correct’ and ‘incorrect’ cannot properly be 
applied at all to phenomena of speech ; that whatever exists is, by 
the very fact of its existence, proved to be ‘right’; that the majority 
is always right and the minority always wrong. Against these two 
conflicting views N. places his own theory. Starting from the 
principle that the chief aim of all speech is to be a means of com- 
municating thought, he regards that speech best which is most 
quickly and most clearly understood by the listener, and, at the 
same time, most easily produced by the speaker. Wrong —not 
merely relatively, but absolutely, because counteracting the very pur- 
pose of speech — is therefore, according to N., everything which is 
likely to be misunderstood, or cannot be understood at all, or is 
understood only by some effort, or increases the difficulty of produc- 
tion (¢.g. retention of foreign sounds in naturalized words), or requires 
a special mental effort on the speaker’s part by falling outside of 
association-groups, or increases the speaker’s labor by unnecessary 
cumbersomeness, or by unnecessary clearness. Finally, N. would 
discountenance all changes in the existing speech-material by which 
a distinct gain is not obtained. 

As the subject is of general interest (cf. the notes on N.’s article 
in the Academy, Sept. 26, 1891, No. 1012, p. 268, and Collitz’ critique 
in the Anseig. f. deutsch. Alterthum, xviii. (1892), p. 171), a few 
remarks may be permitted. At the very outset we must distinguish 
between didactic grammar and historical grammar. It is the aim of 
the /a/fer to write a history of a given language, z.e. to trace and 
interpret its development through the various periods. The facts 
with which it deals are not sud judice, but they are res adjudicatae. 
It is difficult, therefore, to imagine a case when it would be called 
upon to pass an opinion, as to whether a form or phrase be ‘ correct’ 
or ‘incorrect.’ As it would be manifestly absurd for a historian 
to discuss what Hannibal ought to have done, or to embellish his 
account of the French Revolution with ethical speculations, in no 
less degree would it be labor lost, if a Azstorical grammar should 
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bright. Herder has spoken to us largely through others, but the 
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of its representatives to celebrate a second spring. 

But the note of warning also which Schonbach sounds in his com- 
munication is not to be disregarded. German literature of to-day, 
whether tale or poem or drama, must not be overlooked or under- 
valued. For if its productions may not ultimately be ranked with 
the imperishable creations of the thirteenth and eighteenth centuries, 
they deserve serious study and are invaluable and trustworthy records 
of the seething, vigorous flux of this age. 

Harnack discusses methods rather than materials. He expresses 
the hope that in the curriculum of Zuphorion the same scientific 
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a minute contribution may not only be marked by care and thorough- 
ness, but may actually add to the sum total of knowledge; that a 
comprehensive essay may be distinguished for its clearness and accu- 
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performance complement the other, and the scientific structure be 
made true and entire. May this spirit animate all who labor in this field. 
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time in £uphorion. 
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Cornett University, Ituaca, N. Y. 
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A. Noreen, Ueber Sprachrichtigheit, pp. 95-157. A translation and 
adaptation for German readers of Noreen’s Om Sprakriktighet (Upsala, 
1888), to which are added some notes and strictures by the trans- 
lator, A. Johannson, pp. 232-255. The author rejects the theory of 
those who would measure the correctness of our current speech by 
the standard of a more or less arbitrarily chosen past period, often 
termed ‘classical.’ In like manner he is at variance with those who 
hold that the terms ‘correct’ and ‘incorrect’ cannot properly be 
applied at all to phenomena of speech ; that whatever exists is, by 
the very fact of its existence, proved to be ‘ right’ ; that the majority 
is always right and the minority always wrong. Against these two 
conflicting views N. places his own theory. Starting from the 
principle that the chief aim of all speech is to be a means of com- 
municating thought, he regards that speech best which is most 
quickly and most clearly understood by the listener, and, at the 
same time, most easily produced by the speaker. Wrong —not 
merely relatively, but absolutely, because counteracting the very pur- 
pose of speech — is therefore, according to N., everything which is 
likely to be misunderstood, or cannot be understood at all, or is 
understood only by some effort, or increases the difficulty of produc- 
tion (¢.g. retention of foreign sounds in naturalized words), or requires 
a special mental effort on the speaker’s part by falling outside of 
association-groups, or increases the speaker’s labor by unnecessary 
cumbersomeness, or by unnecessary clearness. Finally, N. would 
discountenance all changes in the existing speech-material by which 
a distinct gain is not obtained. 

As the subject is of general interest (cf. the notes on N.’s article 
in the Academy, Sept. 26, 1891, No. 1012, p. 268, and Collitz’ critique 
in the Anzeig. f. deutsch. Alterthum, xviii. (1892), p. 171), a few 
remarks may be permitted. At the very outset we must distinguish 
between didactic grammar and fisforical grammar. It is the aim of 
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interpret its developinent through the various periods. The facts 
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It is difficult, therefore, to imagine a case when it would be called 
upon to pass an opinion, as to whether a form or phrase be ‘ correct’ 
or ‘incorrect.’ As it would be manifestly absurd for a historian 
to discuss what Hannibal ought to have done, or to embellish his 
account of the French Revolution with ethical speculations, in no 
less degree would it be labor lost, if a Astorical grammar should 
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attempt to point out the directions in which a language ought to 
have developed, instead of recording and explaining the actual 
facts. 

Quite different is the attitude of the didachc grammarian. If the 
historical grammarian resembles the historian, the didactic gramma- 
rian may be compared to the politician. The former deals with 
accomplished facts which no amount of moralizing can change, the 
latter takes an active part in the shaping of the present. It has 
become almost a trite axiom that ‘the people’ make and change 
language. ‘This is true only in so far as ‘the people’ in a democracy 
may be said to make and change institutions and laws, or in so far 
as ‘ society ’ may be said to set and change fashion. A closer scrutiny 
will show the inexactness of all three phrases. In all three cases the 
majority of the people or of society play a passive part; with them 
rests merely the privilege of final ratification. It is the individual 
(or a small group) from which all alterations start, be they linguistic, 
or political, or economic. The ‘ people’ or ‘ society’ either ratify or 
reject, not so much according to an impartial and judicial discrimi- 
nation, but mainly according to the degree and weight of advocacy 
a given innovation receives. If this be admitted, and if it be agreed 
that innovations in language do not ‘ grow’ but are ‘ made,’ there is 
no good reason why no critique should be passed on them. If lan- 
guage be a tool, why should we not have the right to fashion it as we 
will? Collitz’ ehrfurcht vor den geschichtlichen schipfungen des volks- 
geistes is the proper attitude of the Assforica/ grammarian, as it is 
that of the historian. But it gives us no help as to our attitude 
toward a proposed innovation. These must be judged by some 
canon or other, and for this N.’s principles appear sound and prac- 
tical. For innovations they are mainly intended; for N. himself 
(p. 132) deprecates wanton changes in the existing material. 

K. BRUGMANN, p. 176, connects OHG. serintu, ‘ burst,’ with Lith. 
skérdziu, ‘ burst.’ 

O. WIEDEMANN, pp. 257-8, derives Goth. saihvan, ‘see,’ with Lat. 
inseque, Gr. évwere, Lith. sakvf, ‘say,’ from a \/ seg, ‘see,’ which in 
Lat., Gr., and Lith. has assumed causative meaning. For the latter 


he compares Gr. decxvyye with Lat. dicere. 

J. WACKERNAGEL, Ueber ein Gesets der indogermanischen Wortstel- 
lung, pp. 333-436. (Cf. the abstract of this paper in Verhand- 
lungen der 41. Versammlung deutscher Philologen u. Schulmiinner in 
Miinchen, 1892, p. 304.) Delbriick, in his Syntakt. Forsch., iii, 47 
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(cf. also his A/tind. Synt., p. 22), was the first to observe that in 
Sanskrit the enclitics (particles and pronouns) are usually placed after 
the first words of the sentence. W. traces the same law in the Greek 
(pp. 333-402), Latin (pp. 406-424), and Iranian (pp. 403-406), 
while the Germanic is merely touched (pp. 405, 406) with a reference 
to Kluge’s article in KZ., xxvi, 80, and the Keltic omitted. On this 
basis W. infers that in Indo-European monosyllabic and dissyllabic 
enclitics stood as near as possible to the first word of the clause. 
His attempt, however, to explain by this law the position of the 
ModHG. verb in dependent clauses is certainly unsuccessful.' He 
argues that in Latin, Sanskrit, and Lithuanian the normal position 
of the verb in a// clauses is at the end. The German dependent 
clause he classes with these, and infers from the coincidence that 
this was the normal position of the Indo-European verb in the depfend- 
ent clause, where, as the Sanskrit shows, the verb was accented. In 
the independent clause, on the other hand, where the verb, as the 
Sanskrit shows, was accentless, 7.¢. enclitic, it stood next to the first 
words of the sentence, as it still does in German. Latin, Sanskrit, 
etc., extended the position of the verb in dependent clauses to the 
independent clauses. Every link in this chain is more than doubt- 
ful. It is not certainly established that the position of the verb at 
the end of dependent clauses can be claimed for the Germanic (cf. 
FE. Hermann, KZ., xxxiii, 509 ff.). It cannot be proved with any 
degree of certainty that the Latin, Sanskrit, and Lithuanian verb- 
position represents an Indo-European original. H. Zimmer in 
the Festgruss an Roth, p. 173 ff., denies it and sees in the Keltic 
order the direct descendant of the IE. There is no evidence 
that the Sanskrit enclisis of the verb in an independent clause 
was Indo-European (cf. Zimmer, Zc.). There is no evidence that 
the IE. possessed any hypotactical clauses (cf. E. Hermann, KZ. 
Xxxill, 481-535). 

O. WIEDEMANN, p. 436, connects Goth. /airguni, ‘ mountain,’ with 
OBulg. pragz, ‘ threshold.’ 

H. Hirt, Die Urheimat der Indogermanen, pp. 464-485. This 
is another of the many attempts to determine the ‘ original home’ of 
the Indo-Europeans on linguistic evidence. H. infers, chiefly from 
what he claims to be the IE. fauna, that the original seat of the 
Indo-Europeans was on the shores of the Baltic Sea. With all the 


1Cf. W. Braune in Forschungen z. deut. Philol. ( Festgabe f. R. Hildebrand), 
1894, pp. 34-54, to which Professor Palmer calls my attention. 
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ingenuity of its combinations, it shares the fundamental weakness of 
all such investigations which is inherent in their method. For many 
of the comparisons not more than possibility can be claimed (¢.g. 
H., p. 481, claims that ‘no doubt can exist as to the identity of 
ONorse /jergyn and Goth. /airguni with Lith. Ferkunas, Pruss. per- 
cunis, but this very identity is denied only 45 pages before (p. 436) 
by Wiedemann). Even more fatal to all such investigations is that 
no value can be assigned to negative evidence, because words may 
be lost; that the value to be given to positive evidence is limited 
because of the possibility of borrowing ; and that identity of words 
does not always imply identity of object, etc. 

O. WIEDEMANN, pp. 511-513, connects Goth. dairhés, ‘ shining,’ 
with Lith. dérssz#, ‘turns white,’ dérzas, ‘ birch’ ; — Goth. ma//, ‘ mar- 
ket,’ mahijan,‘ talk,’ with Engl. meet (= Goth. *metan) by way of 
Prim. Germ. *ma//a- from IE. *madto- from *mad-Mo- ; — Goth. 
gifan, ‘speak,’ to Olr. de/, ‘ mouth,’ IE. ./ 3eZ, ‘speak.’ 

W. SrREITBERG, pp. 513,514, derives Goth. spezwan, OBulg. pljuja, 
Lith. sfyauju from IE. *spiéuo ; compares the relation of OHG. Zzos- 
to Ang.-Sax. Ziwes- to that of Lat. Jov7s to Lat. Doris ;' and supports 
Grimm’s comparison of ONorse figg7a, ‘ chew,’ with OHG., kiuvwan, 
by deriving both from a Prim. Germ. *hyewonon (IE. \/ giex), 
the palatalized & of which became 7 in ONorse. 


Vot. II, 1893. 


G. Mever, Von wem stammt die Bezeichnung Indogermanen, 
pp. 125-130. The term does not occur in Schlegel’s User Sprache 
und Weitsheit der Inder (1808), as often claimed (e.g. Eacycd. 
Britann. (1875), ii, 672). M. finds it first used by Klaproth in his 
Asia Polyglotta, Paris, 1823, but not as if he had coined it. 

G. *Kosstnna, Arminius deutsch? pp. 174-184. The author en- 
deavors to explain the phonetic difficulty which stands in the way 
of connecting Arminius with Germ. Zrmin-. After refuting the 
theories of those who regard Arminius as the name of a Latin 
gens, he suggests that the Roman form of the name owes its 4 to 
the fact that the Romans became acquainted with the name by way 
of Gaul. He gives a list of changes of Germ. ¢ to Gallic a before 
liquids and nasals. 


1 This equation is attacked by Bremer, IF. iii, 301, who connects Prim. Germ. 
* Tiwaz with Lat. divus. 
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K. Boyunca, Der indogermanische Konjunktiv im Germanischen, 
pp. 184-197. An attempt to find a few remnants of the IE. sub- 
junctive in the Germanic, where it has been generally superseded 
by the IE. optative. With Hirt, IF. i, 206, he regards the 1 sing. 
pre. opt. dairau as the Gothic reflex of original *dherom (Lat. feram, 
OBulg. dera). This is doubtful (cf. Brugmann, Grundr. ii, § 928, 
p. 1294). Another remnant he sees with Collitz, BB., xvii, 50, note, 
in the mod. obliq. of the athematic 0-verbs (type sa/40). Difficulties 
against this are pointed out by Brugmann, p. 194 of B.’s article. 
In regard to the 1 plur. imperat. (Goth. /aram), for which subjunctive 
origin has been claimed by Kogel (PBB., viii, 133) and Jellinek 
(Germ. Flex., p. 103), and the solitary Goth. ogs, which since J. 
Schmidt, KZ., xix, 291, has generally been claimed for the subjunctive 
(cf. Paul’s Grundr., i, 383), B. is sceptical. 

F. Josres, pp. 197-198, explains Anglo-Sax. ides, OHG. i#is, as a 
compound of 2, ‘ water’ (cf. Yssel = 7 + sada, etc. ; 7 is still used as 
an independent word in the former Niederstift Miinster), and as 
(= ONorse dis, ‘matrona,’ and West Flemish dyze, ‘woman’). 

H. Pepersen, Das Praesensinfix n, pp. 285-332. After discussing 
the representatives of the three IE. nasal classes (for which Sanskrit 
yunajmi, grbhnami, and ¢rnémi are typical examples) in the various 
IE. languages, the author attempts an explanation of the so-called 
nasal infix, by assuming that in the oldest members of the infixing 
verb-classes the # was no infix, but belonged to the root. In certain 
positions (7.¢. in the group 7 or #« + nasal + consonant) it was regu- 
larly dropped; ¢.g. from a root */einep a present */inép-mi and 
a perfect */eliip-a (for */eldimp-a) was formed. 

A. Kock, Zum Wechsel von tu; 0 in den altnordischen Sprachen. 
In order to explain the East Norse 0 against the West Norse w# (e.g. 
OSwed. 40a: Icel. 64a), the author assumes that after IE. aw had 
changed in Parent Norse before vowels to #, and before consonants 
to @ (a stage which is, in general, represented by the Icelandic), the 
East Norse further changed the # before @ (and perhaps also before 
other vowels) to 2. 

G. MEYER, pp. 441-445, derives Mod. Germ. Zornister from Byzant. 
Greek rayurrpov, ‘ bag into which a horse’s mess of corn is put.’ _Pass- 
ing through Roumanian /aisfra, Polish ¢ajstra, it blended with Lat. 
canistrum, the result was (1) *xaéorpov = Little Russian 4ayséra, 
whence Upper Silesian Keister; (2) *ravorpov = Slovac. sanistra, 
whence Magyar /aniss¢ra, whence Mod. Germ. Zornister. 
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Vo-. III, 1894. 


Cu. BARTHOLOMAE, Zur /-Frage, pp. 157-197. Fortunatov, BB. vi, 
215 ff., advanced a theory according to which the group consisting of 
an original / + dental is reflected in Sanskrit by the lingual mute 
(e.g. pani-, ‘hand,’ against Gr. waAauy). Although this law was 
sceptically received by Brugmann (Grund., i, 211) and J. Schmidt! 
(Pluralbildung., 179), Bechtel undertook in his H/auptprodleme, 
380 ff., a defence of it, and used it for the purpose of proving the 
existence of an / in IE.: “The existence (of an IE. 7) would be 
proved, if it could be shown that the European difference of / and r 
is paralleled by a phonetic difference in the Aryan languages. Accord- 
ing to Fortunatov’s law this is the case. For while the combination 
x + dental remains unchanged in Sanskrit, the / of the combination 
/+ dental is dropped and the dental changed to the lingual.” Bar- 
tholomae here offers a careful review of the evidence submitted by 
Fortunatov and Bechtel, and reaches the conclusion that it is nof 
only the group original /+ dental which is reflected by the Sanskrit 
lingual. The question, therefore, whether the IE. possessed an / 
remains still open. 

K. F. JOHANSSON, p. 199, sees in the first member of OHG. /fo/-gen 
a cognate of the Gr. réAas. 

R. K6GEL, Zur altsiichsischen Grammatk, pp. 276-304, gives addi- 
tions and corrections to Behagel-Gallée’s A/ssachsische Grammath, 
I (1891). 

W. Srreirperc, Entstehung der Dehnstufe, pp. 305-416. This is 
the final revision of a paper read by St. before the meeting of Ger- 
man Philologists at Vienna, May 25, 1893, and before the American 
Philological Association at its meeting in Chicago (published in the 
Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., xxiv (1893), pp. 29-49, under the title “ Ein 
Ablautproblem der Ursprache’’). In view of the exhaustive and 
easily accessible review by Bloomfield in the Zyvans. Am. Phil. Ass., 
xxvi (1895), pp. 1-15, “ Origin of the Indo-European Long Vowels” 
(cf. also the reviews by P. Giles in the Classical Review, ix, pp. 115- 

1 More recently, in his ‘Kritik der Sonantentheorie,’ foot-note to p. 1, 
J. Schmidt has turned positively against Fortunatov’s rule. Of 7 and /, he argues, 
the farmer alone was lingual in Sanskrit, while the latter was dental and could not 
have turned a following dental into a lingual. All words with only a lingual mute 
instead of European yr or / + consonant, are Prakrit borrowings, and in all cases, 
even in those in which the Sanskrit shows related or collateral forms with /,a 


more original » must have preceded the secondary lingual. Cf. also Wacker- 
nagel, A/tind. Gr., § 189, and quite recently Bartholomae, ZDMG., L. 716. 
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125, and by Henry, Revue Critique, 189, No. 29/30, pp. 27-32), it is 
not necessary to discuss this very important paper here in detail. 
The aim of the investigation is to account for the long vowels which 
appear in certain inflectional categories, ¢.g. the in masc. nom. sing. 
ebyevys from a stem evyevés, the w in Hyenwy as against the o in 
Hyenoves, again the long vowel in Lat. vdc-, Sanskrit va@c- against the 
short vowel in Homeric 6é7-a, Sanskrit vdcas-. etc. In order to 
explain these lengthenings of an originally short vowel, St. makes 
use of the (somewhat modified) law of Compensation or Preserva- 
tion of Quantity (“AZorenersatz”). This law was hinted at by H. 
Moller in PBB., vii, 498 ; it reappears in articles by Fick (GGA., 1881, 
p. 1452) and Johansson (/é:d., 1890, p. 765), and was criticised by 
Bechtel (H/auptprobleme, p. 177). In St.’s improved version the 
law teaches: ‘“ Whenever in a word a mora is lost, the accented 
syllable immediately preceding the syllable sustaining the loss under- 
goes the following compensative changes. If it be an accented short 
syllable, it is lengthened ; if it be a dong syllable having the ‘cut’ 
accent, the ‘cut’ accent is changed into the ‘slurred’ accent.” It 
should be added that the law receives corroborative evidence from 
certain phonetic phenomena in modern languages. St.’s systematic 
application of this law to all cases of apparent lengthening is brilliant 
and suggestive throughout. That it should be convincing in every 
single case no one would expect. I think that it may be laid down 
as a general methodological principle applicable to all linguistic 
investigations, that it is not safe to infer from an apparent likeness 
of a large number of phenomena a likeness of the forces which shaped 
them. If like forces operating under like conditions on like material 
must produce like effects, different causes operating under different 
conditions may produce like effects. A law which satisfactorily 
explains fifty cases is not necessarily a bad law because it leaves 
twenty cases unexplained ; nor does it become a better law if these 
twenty cases, by chopping or stretching, are forced into its Procrustes- 
bed. If, therefore, one or the other of St.’s explanations cannot be 
maintained (cf. e.g. Wackernagel’s strictures in his Al#ndische Gr. 
(1896), p. 68, § 61), the correctness of his interpretation of a large 
number of cases of lengthening is not thereby invalidated in the 


least. 


Hanns OERTEL. 
VYace University 
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NOTICES. 


At a recent meeting of the American Dialect Society a committee was ap- 
pointed to supervise the reading of American books, for the purpose of collecting 
all words and uses of words not yet recorded in dictionaries. This is part of the 
larger work of the Society in gathering all dialectal material which represents 
spoken and written usage in America. Such material will be eventually incor- 
porated, it is hoped, in a compendious American Dialect Dictionary, similar to 
the English Dialect Dictionary now in course of publication. 

The reading of American books for this purpose has already begun, but the 
committee desires to secure more volunteers for this great and important under- 
taking. The books to be read include especially all dialect novels, as well as 
dialect stories and sketches in magazines or special volumes. Besides, American 
books of all sorts, particularly books of early date, may furnish valuable material. 
Any one who wishes to assist in the reading is invited to address the chairman of 
the committee, stating the book or books he wishes to undertake, or asking for 
assignment of reading. Such volunteers will receive a circular of directions, de- 
scribing a simple and uniform plan of collecting and reporting dialect words. 

The committee hopes to secure the codperation of teachers of English or other 
languages in colleges and schools, of clergymen, and of people of leisure who are 
interested in observing peculiarities in language. The assistance of all such, as 
well as of any others who are willing to undertake the reading, is earnestly 
solicited. 

To most readers of this notice the importance of such an enterprise need not 
be urged. The undertaking should appeal to all Americans, as contributing to settle 
the relations of English in Britain and America, and as showing the growth and 
development of the language upon American soil. Besides, the Dictionary, which 
will doubtless grow out of the work of the Dialect Society, will be a reliable com- 
pendium of American usage, useful not only to this, but to coming generations. 

The committee in general charge of the work consists of Professor Benjamin I. 
Wheeler of Cornell University, Mr. E. H. Babbitt of Columbia, and the chairman, 


whose name appears below. 
O. F. EMERSON. 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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